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mon home  of  the  religious  sympathies  of  all  around  us  be  that 
which  we  most  cheerfully  adorn  with  the  rich  materials  and  the 
finished  skill  which  wealth  commands ;  surely  thus  to  make  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  beautiful,  and  the  sanctuary  of  His  poor  com- 
modious, is  the  acting  of  a  fit  and  well-instructed  piety." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  serve  merely  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  a  simple  and  practical  guide  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  erection  or  restoration  of  Churches. 

In  the  following  pages,  each  of  the  four  great 
styles  of  English  Architecture  is  described  as  that 
of  the  century  in  which  it  generally  prevailed,  al- 
though, in  reality,  it  may  not  have  been  included 
precisely  within  such  limits  :  the  period  of  duration 
of  the  several  varieties,  however,  approximates  suffi- 
ciently near  to  justify  this  arrangement,  and  the 
employment  of  such  incongruous  epithets  as  Late 
Early  Enghsh,"  Plain  Decorated,"  "  Perpendicu- 
lar Roofs,"  &c.  &c.,  is  thus  entirely  avoided. 

The  present  edition  has  been  very  carefully  revised 
throughout,  and  some  additional  illustrations  intro- 
duced. The  Calendar  of  the  AngUcan  Church,  which 
was  added  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  edition,  has 
been  omitted  in  the  present,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
size  and  cost  of  the  book  as  much  as  possible. 
Putney,  Surreij,  November,  1845. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

SOLEMN  DUTIES  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  TO  BE  DONE  UNTO  GOD 
MUST  HAVE  THEIR  PLACES  SET  AND  PREPARED  IN  SUCH  SORT 
AS  BESEEMETH  ACTIONS  OF  THAT  REGARD. — HOOKER. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  any  decoration  is  here 
recommended  to  be  introduced  into  our  Churches, 
which  could  expose  either  the  Founder  or  Restorer  to 
the  charge  of  reviving  superstitious  ornaments,  and 
thereby  of  '  casting  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path, 
which  truly  leads  to  the  sanctuary.'  We  are  told, 
that,  when  the  excellent  George  Herbert  undertook 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  of  Layton,  he  made  it 
so  much  '  his  whole  business,  that  he  became  rest- 
less till  he  saw  it  finished,'  and  that  for  'decency 
and  beauty'  it  exceeded  all  others.  It  is  decency 
and  beauty,  such  as  Herbert  would  have  approved — 
such  as  our  own  pure  and  Apostolic  Church  sanctions, 
and  nothing  more — which  should  be  universally 
adopted  in  our  Ecclesiastical  buildings." — mark- 
land's  REMARKS  ON  ENGLISH  CHURCHES, 
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Ecclesiastical  Architecture  is  a  subject  which 
must  always  be  regarded  with  pecuUar  interest,  being 
so  inseparably  connected  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Christian  Church.  It  becomes,  how- 
ever, especially  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one  in 
any  way  engaged  in  the  erection  of  an  edifice  for 
public  worship,  to  make  himself  at  least  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  Church- 
building,  that  his  influence  and  exertions  may  ever 
be  rightly  and  judiciously  directed,  so  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  structure  designed  for  sacred 
purposes,  due  attention  may  be  paid  to  its  being 
properly  adapted  for  the  celebration  of  the  solemn 
ordinances  of  our  religion. 

A  thoughtful  mind,  indeed,  cannot  but  experience 
a  melancholy  feeling  on  beholding  the  sad  contrast 
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that  is  generally  exhibited  on  a  comparison  of  most 
of  the  modern  Churches  with  the  stately  piles 
erected  in  the  middle  ages,  which,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  barbarous  mutilations  and  additions  to  which 
so  many  of  them  have  from  time  to  time  been  sub- 
jected, still  retain  a  holy  and  venerable  character, 
appearing  throughout  the  land  like  monuments  rear- 
ed to  bear  testimony  to  the  genius  and  piety  of  our 
forefathers.  Most  assuredly  the  motives  and  not 
the  actions  of  men  should  always  be  regarded ;  and 
doubtless  in  the  sight  of  God,  even  the  sumptuous 
and  lofty  Cathedral  is  not  an  offering  more  accept- 
able than  the  plain  and  lowly  Church,  provided  its 
poverty  be  the  result  of  limited  means,  and  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  illiberality  of  sordid  and  selfish  econo- 
mists; they,  indeed,  would  often  fain  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  meanness  so  visible  in  the  structure 
they  have  erected  is  but  a  proof  of  their  being 
superior  to  the  superstitious  notions  which  they 
falsely  attribute  to  the  ancient  builders,  for  having 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  on  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  useless  and  unnecessary  ornaments  : 
— but  surely  such  reasoning  is  most  ungenerous  and 
uncharitable ; — and  the  period  we  hope  is  not  very 
far  distant  when  the  erection  of  sacred  buildings 
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will  again  be  carried  on  with  a  truly  zealous  and 
devotional  spirit,  so  that  the  structures  of  the  Church 
may  once  more  be  reared. 

In  beauty  of  Holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved. 

In  former  times  the  fabrics  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes  were  usually  built  from  the  drawings  and 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics themselves,  who  sometimes  even  worked  as 
common  labourers  for  the  love  of  Christ's  holy 
Church :  they  appear  to  have  been  ever  anxious 
that  the  effect  of  their  edifices  should  contribute  to 
increase  the  solemnity  of  the  services  for  which  they 
were  erected,  being  aware  that  the  very  majesty 
and  holiness  of  the  place  where  God  is  worshipped, 
hath  in  regard  of  us  great  virtue,  force,  and  efficacy, 
for  that  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up 
devotion,  and  in  that  respect,  no  doubt,  bettereth 
even  our  holiest  and  best  actions  in  this  kind^." 

It  is  vain  indeed  to  expect  that  our  sacred  build- 
ings can  exhibit  the  same  propriety  and  beauty, 
unless  they  are  likewise  designed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  the  Church. 
A  modern  place  of  worship,  from  its  capricious  and 

*  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v. 
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uncanonical  arrangement,  is  destitute  of  almost  every 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  house  of  prayer ;  and 
instead  of  the  interior  possessing  that  peaceful  and 
quiet  aspect,  which  tends  to  inspire  with  feelings  of 
reverence  and  devotion  all  who  enter  its  hallowed 
walls,  the  whole  structure  has  an  air  of  meanness  and 
pretension  that  is  particularly  offensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  altogether  contrary  to  every  sound  prin- 
ciple of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

The  appearance,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  ancient 
Church  is  often  most  magnificent  and  imposing, 
but  even  when  of  a  plain  and  homely  description  it 
is  impressive  and  beautiful ;  frequently 

It  is  a  pile  of  simplest  masonry, 

With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses  ; 

yet  there  is  a  spirit  in  its  time-honoured  walls,  and 
a  reality  about  the  building,  that  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing, for  however  rude  the  materials  employed  in  its 
erection,  there  is  never  any  attempt  to  make  them 
appear  other  than  they  really  are.  The  faithful 
builders,  conscious  of  having  exerted  themselves  to 
the  uttermost,  seem  to  have  felt  that  any  false 
pretensions  would  be  at  variance  with  the  holiness  of 
the  service  to  which  the  edifice  was  to  be  consecrated, 
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and  that  alone  in  their  estimation  would  invest  it 
with  sufficient  majesty ;  since  in  the  words  of  the 
learned  and  excellent  Hooker,  Churches  receive  as 
every  thing  else,  their  chief  perfection  from  the  end 
whereunto  they  serve.  Which  end  being  the  public 
service  of  God,  they  are  in  this  consideration  houses 
of  greater  dignity  than  any  provided  for  meaner  pur- 
poses." The  solidity  also  observable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  religious  edifices  of  the  olden  time,  har- 
monizes admirably  with  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  erected,  appearing  as  it  were  to  intimate  that 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home, 
Who  thus  could  build. 

The  irregularity  of  medieval  buildings,  united  as 
it  frequently  is  with  much  apparent  complexity,  is 
apt  to  make  a  mere  superficial  observer  imagine  that 
such  designs  are  not  the  result  of  that  consideration 
and  forethought  exhibited  in  the  works  of  classical 
antiquity ;  but  this  conclusion  is  very  far  from  being 
correct,  for  although  Gothic  Architecture  adopted 
forms  and  laws  which  are  the  reverse  of  the  ancient 
ones,  it  introduced  new  principles  as  fixed  and  true, 
as  full  of  unity  and  harmony,  as  those  of  the  previous 
system^,"  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  long  course 

^  Whewell's  Architectural  Notes. 
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of  the  most  attentive  and  reverential  study  is  requisite 
in  order  to  be  able  to  imitate  with  any  correctness 
the  stately  and  magnificent  edifices  that  were  erected 
during  the  middle  ages. — As  a  late  distinguished  poet 
has  well  observed,  **  the  Greeks  reared  a  structure 
which  in  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole,  filled  the  mind 
with  the  calm  and  elevated  impression  of  perfect 
beauty  and  symmetrical  proportion.  The  Moderns 
also  produced  a  whole,  a  more  striking  whole ;  but 
it  was  by  blending  materials  and  fusing  the  parts 
together."  In  the  lofty  and  vast  Cathedral  Churches, 
Christian  Architecture  reigns  supreme ;  and  these 
immense  and  glorious  works  of  fine  Intelligence" 
being  in  a  more  especial  manner  reared  "  to  give 
glory  to  God,  and  to  exalt  men's  souls  to  sanctity," 
our  ancestors  never  spared  any  expense  or  labour  for 
their  perfection,  deeming  rightly  enough  that  their 
utmost  efiforts  in  the  performance  of  such  honourable 
works  must  fail  immeasurably  short  of  rendering 
their  offerings  in  any  way  worthy  the  acceptance 
of  the  Divine  Majesty :  the  grandeur  of  design  and 
boldness  of  execution  displayed  in  many  of  these 
erections,  may  indeed  be  termed  sublime,  while  the 
mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration  with  which 
they  always  inspire  the  beholder,  prove  them  not 
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altogether  unworthy  of  the  poetical  appellation  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  Coleridge  when  he  entitled 
them    the  petrifactions  of  our  religion." 

The  great  charm,  indeed,  of  all  the  ancient 
Churches,  consists  in  their  possessing  a  solemn 
and  devotional  character  which  at  once  distinguishes 
them  from  every  other  class  of  buildings,  so  that 
notwithstanding  the  different  styles  and  variety  of 
their  Architecture,  they  have  a  certain  similarity  of 
appearance  which  marks  in  a  very  significant  and 
expressive  manner  that  they  are  alike  dedicated  to 
the  same  holy  service.  Thus  when  we  read  in  the 
Excursion  the  following  correct  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  an  Enghsh  Country  Church,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  of  being  struck  with  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
some  that  we  ourselves  have  visited,  although  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  poet  did  not  condemn  the 
introduction  of  the  sculptured  pew  and  marble  monu- 
ments within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  Chancel : 

Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  Pile, 

But  large  and  massy  ;  for  duration  built ; 

With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 

By  naked  rafters  intricately  crossed, 

Like  leafless  underboughs,  'mid  some  thick  grove, 

All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 

Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 
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Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed, 

Each  also  crowned  with  winged  heads  a  pair 

Of  rudely  painted  cheruhim.   The  floor 

Of  nave  and  aisle  in  unpretending  guise, 

"Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemly  rows  :  the  Chancel  only  shewed 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  distinction — a  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drap'ry  lined ; 

And  marble  monuments  were  here  display' d 

Thronging  the  walls  ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 

Sepulchral  stones  appeared  with  emblems  graven 

And  footworn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  efligies  of  brass  inlaid. 

A  certain  order  adapted  to  the  proper  celebration 
of  the  ritual  observances,  was  always  preserved  in 
the  plan  and  arrangement  of  our  ancient  Churches 
and  Chapels,  although  the  simple  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  those  of  an  earlier  date  often  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  more  richly  ornamented 
fabrics  that  were  erected  at  a  later  period.  These 
venerable  structures,  from  the  many  holy  and  inter- 
esting associations  connected  with  them,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  their  sacred  character  and  beauty,  are 
the  only  appropriate  models  for  edifices  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  : 
all  are  not  equally  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
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but  in  different  parts  of  the  country  there  are  nume- 
rous examples  which  might  be  accurately  copied 
with  advantage.  At  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  were  generally  despoiled  of 
their  sumptuous  furniture  and  costly  decorations, 
although  in  other  respects  their  appearance  was  not 
very  materially  affected  by  the  alterations  that  were 
then  accomplished  under  the  sanction  of  the  proper 
authorities.  They  were  afterwards  subjected  to 
many  wanton  and  disgraceful  mutilations  during 
the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Martyr,  ''a  political  and  ecclesiastical  catastrophe 
which  went  far  indeed  beyond  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Reformers."  Since  that  stormy  and 
eventful  era,  the  injuries  which  the  buildings  have 
sustained,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  results  of 
shameful  neglect  and  tasteless  reparations. 

To  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  design  in  Church  Architecture,  and  to  bring 
about  that  union  of  genius  with  imitation"  whose 
productions  shall  be  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
our  ancient  edifices,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  medieval  art 
should  be  visited  and  studied  with  the  greatest  care 
and  diligence.  "  When  principles  are  to  be  recovered 
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by  the  examination  of  examples  alone,  which  is  the 
case  with  Middle  Age  Architecture,  of  which  no 
precepts  are  preserved,  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
amples that  can  be  compared  the  better;  and  we 
are  by  no  means  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most 
excellent,  for  we  may  often  detect  the  rules  of  suc- 
cessful practice  by  comparing  the  attempts  of  unskil- 
ful artists,  or  the  experiments  of  experienced  ones, 
with  those  specimens  in  which  the  desired  effect 
has  been  obtained  in  the  highest  degree*^/'  The 
ecclesiastical  edifices  constructed  by  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers are  very  interesting  from  their  great  anti- 
quity, and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  masonry: 
as  works  of  art,  the  buildings  which  remain  are 
generally  of  little  value ;  but  some  of  the  rude  and 
massive  bell-towers  ^  are  not  devoid  of  grandeur ; 
the  fine  steeples  at  Barnack  and  at  Earl's  Barton  in 
Northamptonshire,  are  specially  deserving  of  notice. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  architecture  of  this 
country  rapidly  improved,  and  all  the  Churches  erected 
in  England,  in  the  long  interval  between  that  impor- 

^  Willis  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

^  "  In  Britain,  bells  were  used  in  churches  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  seventh  century,  in  the  monastic  societies  of  Northurabria,  and  as 
early  as  the  sixth  even,  in  those  of  Caledonia." — Hook's  Church 
Dictionary. 
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tant  event  and  the  Reformation,  can  be  conveniently 
arranged  under  four  heads  or  divisions ;  these  may 
be  denominated  respectively  the  styles  of  the  twelfth, 
the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, although  the  periods  of  their  duration  were 
not  comprised  precisely  within  such  limits. 

When  designing  a  Church,  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  that  we  borrow  the  details  of  an  old  build- 
ing, unless  we  likewise  preserve  its  general  propor- 
tions and  canonical  distribution,  upon  which  its 
characteristic  effect  is  chiefly  dependant.  In  the 
selection  of  any  particular  style  it  is  also  of  great 
importance  that  both  the  size  of  the  intended 
structure,  and  the  locality  where  it  is  proposed  to 
be  reared,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  al- 
though such  matters  are  sometimes  entirely  disre- 
garded. The  most  glaring  defects  however  in 
modern  Church-building  have  generally  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  desire  of  producing  something  fine 
or  novel.  How  often  in  a  secluded  village,  where  a 
simple  unpretending  edifice  would  have  added  grace 
and  interest  to  the  landscape,  do  we  find  some  incon- 
gruous pile  erected,  which  in  no  respect  harmonizes 
with  the  surrounding  scenery ;  it  either  bears  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the    shrines  of  ancient  faith," 
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or  is  a  tame  and  meagre  combination,  on  a  small 
scale  and  with  inferior  materials,  of  the  various 
features  of  our  grand  and  magnificent  Cathedrals ; 
these  fabrics  '  with  their  silent  avenues  of  stateliest 
architecture, '  from  their  immense  size  and  peculiar 
arrangement,  are  in  no  wise  fit  and  appropriate 
models  for  Parish  Churches,  which  generally  consist 
only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  small  belfry- tower 
or  a  bell- cot,  and  an  entrance  porch. 

The  enrichments  of  a  sacred  structure  ought  always 
to  be  deemed  objects  superior  to  mere  ornament, 
and  should  exhibit  as  much  as  possible  the  propriety 
and  usefulness  of  their  application ;  thus  niches  ap- 
pear altogether  unmeaning  unless  they  contain  figures, 
and  upon  the  exterior  of  an  edifice,  images  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
or  of  the  Patron  Saint®,  cannot  reasonably  be  ob- 
jected to  :  in  many  of  our  ancient  churches  the  statues 
still  remain,  and  in  several  instances  have  lately  been 
carefully  restored  to  their  original  beauty. 

The  Cross  is  the  great  symbol  of  our  Faith ;  for 

e  *'  The  dedications  most  usual  among  our  ancestors  were  Holy 
Trinity,  S.  Mary,  S.  Peter,  S.  John  Evangelist,  Holy  Cross,  S. 
Andrew,  S.  Clement,  S.  Nicholas,  S.  Lawrence,  S.  Martin,  All  Saints. 
Local  situation  affects  the  choice  ;  thus,  S.  Nicholas  is  a  common  name 
for  a  church  by  the  water-side  ;  S.  Michael  for  one  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill."  (A  Few  Words  to  Church-builders.) 

o  o 
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when  heathens  despised  the  Christian  rehgion 
because  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Fathers, 
to  testify  how  little  such  contumelies  and  contempts 
prevailed  with  them,  chose  rather  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  than  any  other  outward  mark,  whereby  the 
world  might  most  easily  discern  always  what  they 
wereS"  it  is  therefore  of  all  decorations  the  most 
appropriate  that  can  be  introduced  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture,  and  hke  "a  guardian  crest" 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  every  struc- 
ture that  is  dedicated  to  the  solemn  services  of  the 
Church ; 

And  we  will  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross 
Like  men  ashamed.    The  sun  with  its  first  smile 
Shall  greet  that  symbol  crowning  the  low  pile, 
And  the  fresh  air  "  of  incense-breathing  morn" 
Shall  wooingly  embrace  it ;  and  green  moss 
Creep  round  its  arms  through  centuries  unborn 8^. 

The  lofty  stone  cross  which  was  usually  erected 
in  the  Churchyard,  was  sometimes  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  or 
other  appropriate  sculpture,  and  it  is  m.uch  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  many  of  these  interesting  and  beauti- 

f  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v. 
s  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sketches. 
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ful  monuments  of  our  pious  forefathers  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed,  and  that  those  which  yet  remain 
are  generally  in  a  perishing  and  dilapidated  state ; 
little  stone  or  wooden  crosses  were  also  planted  at 
the  head  of  the  graves,  and  the  same  triumphant 
symbol  was  chiselled  upon  the  tombs. 

The  Holy  Name,  the  instruments  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  other  mystical  devices  which  adorn  our  old 
Ecclesiastical  structures,  eloquently  proclaim  how 
greatly  such  embellishments,  so  beauteous,  so 
symbolical  of  faith  and  love,"  contribute  to  impart 
a  religious  character  to  the  very  architecture ;  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  *  a  sober 
piety  cannot  sanction'  the  grotesque  compositions 
that  were  occasionally  introduced  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  edifices.  The  ancient  practice  of 
writing  sentences  from  Holy  Scripture  upon  the 
walls  is  enjoined  by  the  eighty- second  Canon  of  our 
Church,  and  afibrds  a  most  instructive  and  eloquent 
mode  of  embellishing  the  interior  of  the  building. 
These  inscriptions  should  be  written  in  small  English 
characters  upon  scrolls,  and  the  initial  letters  may  be 
enriched  with  gold  and  colours  in  the  style  of  some 
of  the  beautiful  illuminated  missals  of  the  middle 
ages.    The  walls  in  former  times  were  frequently 
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more  or  less  covered  with  fresco  paintings  usually 
consisting  of  foliage,  ornaments,  and  pictures  of 
religious  subjects,  which  too  often  have  been  bar- 
barously obliterated,  and  neither  their  antiquity  nor 
their  merit  as  works  of  art  could  save  them  from 
the  rude  hands  of  the  destroyer^. 

Windows  "  coloured  with  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 
of  the  Cross,"  are  sometimes  regarded  as  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  decorations  ;  but  surely 

The  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light, 

ought  not  to  be  deemed  subjects  of  trifling  import- 
ance, for  they  are  valuable  as  means  of  imparting  to 
the  interior  of  a  Church,  much  of  the  peculiarly  holy 
and  solemn  aspect  that  may  almost  be  considered 
as  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture, which  fails  of  its  noblest  object,  if  it  does 
not  impress  the  mind  with  those  feelings  of  reve- 
rence and  devotion  that  ought  ever  to  be  excited 
on  entering  a  building  devoted  to  the  service  and 
glory  of  God. 

^  "  The  use  of  pictures  in  Churches  is  to  be  traced  to  the  practices 
of  the  fourth  century ;  that  century  in  which  the  Church  adopted  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  fixed  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ;  receiving  those  books 
as  canonical,  and  only  those,  which  are  still  received  as  such  by  the 
English  Church." — Hook's  Church  Dictionary. 

o  ^  ^  o 
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II. 

OF  THE 

ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PARTS 

OF 

A  CHURCH. 

^'  THE  AVTSEST   REFORM  IS   RENEWAL  STARE   SUPER  ANTIQUAS 

VIAS." — LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON. 


"  The  purpose  of  an  edifice  should  appear  in  the  very 
architecture."    Forsyth's  Italy. 


The  Plan  of  a  Parish  Church  properly  adapted 
for  our  present  ritual  observances,  is  always  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions,  in  order  that  both  the 
Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord,  may  be 
reverently  and  decently  administered,  according  to 
the  Rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  the 
consecrated  structure,  therefore,  when  perfect,  would 
comprise  a  well-defined  Chancel,  having  the  holy 
Table  elevated  at  the  east  end  for  the  more  impres- 
sive celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  a  Nave 
with  or  without  aisles,  containing  the  stone  Font  for 
Public  Baptism ;  a  Steeple  in  which  the  Bells  are 
suspended ;  and  a  Porch  to  shelter  the  entrance ; 
a  small  Vestry  of  unpretending  design  might  also 
be  placed  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  Chancel, 
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but  must  never  be  made  an  important  feature  in  the 
composition. 

A  cruciform  Plan,  on  account  of  its  symbolical 
character,  is  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  that 
could  be  adopted  in  the  erection  of  an  edifice  for 
Christian  worship,  but  the  long  double  parellelogram 
is  generally  more  convenient  for  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  the  building  is  of  a 
simple  rectangular  figure,  as  at  Skirlaugh  Chapel, 
in  Yorkshire,  it  can  always  be  divided  into  a  nave 
and  chancel  by  a  light  open  screen  of  carved  oak ; 
this  graceful  partition  should  not,  indeed,  be  omitted 
in  any  Church,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that 
in  several  instances  it  has  lately  been  restored. 

The  Christians  of  the  early  ages  had  but  a  single 
Altar,  which  from  various  mystical  and  religious 
motives,  was  usually  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  and  consequently  in  this  respect,  the 
plan  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  where  the  sanctuary  was  towards  the  west. 
The  Anglican  Church  was  ever  anxious  to  prevent 
all  unnecessary  deviations  from  the  practice  of  anti- 
quity, and  therefore  in  the  disposition  of  her  houses 
of  prayer,  from  the  remotest  period,  followed  the 
same  arrangement,  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
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departed  from,  since  there  appears  to  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  prevent  the  continual  adoption  of 
this  most  ancient  and  Catholic  usage. 

The  ground-plans  of  Churches,  especially  in  cities 
and  great  towns,  are  often  extremely  irregular  from 
being  accommodated  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
situation ;  and  very  frequently  the  aisles  of  the  nave 
are  extended  alongside  of  the  chancel  which  is  thus 
rendered  less  prominent  and  effective.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
structure,  are  so  various  in  old  examples,  that  with 
our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
design  in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  upon  the  subject. 
There  are  many  exquisite  Parish  Churches  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  that  might  be  copied  without  any  material 
alteration ;  but  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  some 
ancient  buildings  are  much  more  appropriate  sub- 
jects for  imitation  than  others,  and  those  which  have 
chancels  whose  depth  greatly  exceeds  thirty  feet, 
ought  not  to  be  selected,  since  the  Priest  at  the 
Altar  will  be  too  far  removed  from  the  congregation 
to  be  distinctly  heard.  When  the  nave  is  required 
to  accommodate  more  than  about  two  hundred 
persons,  aisles  are  generally  desirable. 
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"  It  is  not  enough  that  a  structure  be  really  durable, 
it  should  appear  so." 

Forsyth's  Italy. 

All  Churches  ought  properly  to  he  built  of  stone, 
and  highly- embellished  structures  should  be  faced 
with  clene  hewen  Asshler  altogedir  in  the  outer 
side/'  especially  when  erected  in  cities  or  large  towns. 
The  walls  of  edifices  of  a  simple  and  unpretending 
character,  may  be  advantageously  formed  of  rubble, 
or  rag,  for  the  very  unevenness  of  the  material  im- 
parts richness  and  variety  of  colour  to  the  plain  mural 
surfaces,  and  gives  at  once  an  ancient  aspect  to  the  \ 
building ;  it  also  renders  the  finished  masonry  of  the  i 
buttresses,  windows,  doorways,  and  other  important 
features,  more  prominent  and  effective  :  Caen  stone, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  should  be  used  for  these 
ornamental  portions. 

Flints  are  frequently  employed  in  combination 
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with  freestone,  and  the  contrast  at  first  is  always 
too  decided  to  look  well,  but  the  appearance  of  old 
fabrics  which  are  built  in  this  manner  is  very  pleas- 
ing :  many  Parish  Churches  in  different  parts  of 
England  are  thus  constructed,  and  there  are  some 
fine  specimens  in  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Sufiblk.  "  They  were  erected,  for  the  most  part^, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  few  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  walls  of  many  of 
these  edifices  consist  of  a  mixture  of  squared  flints, 
inserted  amidst  a  sort  of  framework  of  freestone, 
producing  a  firm  and  durable  fabric  with,  the  help 
of  good  cement.  The  use  of  flints  was  suggested  by 
considerations  of  economy,  as  good  stone  could  only 
be  procured  from  distant  quarries  ;  but  by  careful 
practice  the  workmen  of  former  ages  attained  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  management  of  this 
rugged  material,  which  may  justly  claim  our  admi- 
ration^/' 

Some  of  the  late  Churches  in  Essex  and  other 
counties  are  built  with  red  bricks,  but  they  have 

*  There  are  however  many  examples  of  excellent  flint-work  of  earlier 
periods  ;  the  round  towers  of  Norfolk  are  mostly  of  flint,  and  are  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Shottesbrooke  Church,  Berkshire,  is  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  this  material  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  in  chalk 
districts  it  was  used  at  all  periods. 

^  Pugin's  Examples,  vol.  i. 
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not  a  good  effect ;  yet  there  is  an  air  of  reality  about 
brickwork  that  renders  it  superior  to  any  imitation  of 
stone,  which  has  a  perishable  look,  wholly  at  variance 
with  architectural  grandeur ;  it  demands,  moreover, 
constant  renewal,  and  therefore  is  particularly  unsuit- 
able for  sacred  edifices,  since  they  never  can  acquire 
that  time-worn  and  venerable  aspect  which  contri- 
butes so  great  a  charm  to  our  ancient  Ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  may  be  observed,  that  thick  walls 
tend  to  preserve  an  equability  of  temperature  in  the 
interior  of  the  structure,  and  are  indispensable  in 
English  architecture. 

Oak  is  the  best  material  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction and  furniture  of  a  Church,  but  when  fir  or 
timber  of  an  inferior  description  is  employed,  it  is 
not  proper  to  have  it  grained  to  resemble  a  more 
costly  wood ;  a  coat  of  varnish,  however,  will  con- 
siderably improve  its  appearance,  and  conduce  to  its 
preservation.  A  little  asphalte  in  the  varnish  assists 
very  much  in  softening  the  colour,  and  bringing  out 
the  grain  of  the  wood. 

The  long  hinges  and  other  ornamental  ironwork  on 
doors,  font  covers,  &c.,  should  always  be  wrought : 
the  metal  ought  not  to  be  painted,  and  to  prevent 
rust,  must  be  dipped  when  red  hot,  in  grease,  and 
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left  to  cool^/'  or  in  special  cases  for  fine  work  it 
may  be  silvered  over,  of  which  ancient  examples 
have  been  found. 

Lead  is  an  expensive  covering  for  the  roofs  of 
Chmxhes,  and  requires  to  be  laid  with  great  care  to 
insure  its  durability;  it  has  been  frequently  found 
to  decay  in  a  most  insidious  manner ;  for  in  process 
of  time  minute  perforations  are  formed  through  the 
substance,  which,  though  not  large  enough  to  admit 
water  in  sufl[icient  quantities  to  be  observed,  yet  do 
not  exclude  moisture, — and  thus  the  timbers  be- 
neath are  gradually  destroyed  :  it  is  notwithstanding 
the  most  valuable  material  we  possess  for  flat  or 
very  low-pitched  roofs. 

Slates  form  an  excellent  covering,  and  may  be 
procured  of  a  good  colour  from  various  quarries  in 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  other  parts  of 
England,  but  the  commoner  kinds  from  Wales,  are 
of  too  blue  a  tint  to  harmonize  well  with  the 
masonry  when  new,  but  in  a  few  years  the  colour 
is  much  softened  down  by  the  small  lichens  which 
grow  upon  the  roof.  Rag- stones  and  tiles  are  un- 
objectionable, but  thatch  ought  not  to  be  used  in 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture.    Oak  shingles  are  very 

Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  part  ii. 
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durable,  and  on  account  of  their  lightness,  may 
sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage  in  restoring 
the  roofs  of  old  rural  Churches,  whose  walls  are  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  much  weight ;  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Selbourne,  remarks,  that 
shingles,  well  seasoned  and  cleft  from  quartered 
timber,  never  warp,  nor  let  in  drifting  snow  ;  nor  do 
they  shiver  with  frost,  nor  are  they  liable  to  be  blown 
off ;  but  when  well  nailed  down  last  for  a  long  period, 
and  the  consideration  of  accidents  by  fire  excepted, 
this  sort  of  roofing  is  much  more  eligible  than  tiles. 

The  mode  of  manufacturing  glass  for  glazing 
the  windows  of  Churches,  is  stated  by  William  of 
Malmsbury  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
in  the  seventh  century  by  Benedict,  surnamed  Bis- 
cop,  or  Biscopius,  a  noble  Northumbrian,  the  foun- 
der of  the  monasteries  of  Monk  Wear  mouth  and 
Bishop  Wearmouth.  Painted  glass  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  generally  used  for  the  embellishment 
of  windows  until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  in  each  style  of  Medieval  Architecture 
will  be  found  to  be  distinguished  by  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  tone  and  disposition  of  the  colours, 
which  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  modern 
artists,  shice  the  effect  and  character  of  the  interior 
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of  a  sacred  building  are  often  greatly  dependant 
upon  the  proper  introduction  of  this  beautiful  and 
resplendent  material.  It  has  been  well  observed  by 
Willement,  in  some  excellent  remarks  published  in 
the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  "that  stained  glass 
ought  properly  to  decorate  and  not  supersede  the 
architecture ;  and  that  through  the  whole  series  of 
ancient  examples  the  most  effective  specimens  are 
those  in  which  the  design  and  arrangement  are 
made  subservient  to  the  architectural  features  of  the 
window  in  which  they  are  placed/'  When  only 
common  glass  is  used  in  Ecclesiastical  structures,  it 
should  be  in  small  panes,  disposed  diagonally,  or  in 
various  geometrical  figures,  so  as  to  afford  a  decided 
contrast,  both  to  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of 
the  windows ;  the  lights  when  filled  with  diapered 
quarries,  relieved  by  little  pieces  of  colour,  and 
surrounded  by  rich  borders,  have  a  very  pleasing 
and  brilliant  appearance. 

Encaustic  tiles,  ornamented  with  flowered  crosses 
and  other  appropriate  devices,  or  charged  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  founders  and  benefactors,  are 
the  best  materials  for  paving  the  floor,  but  should  have 
plain  tiles  interspersed  to  bring  out  and  separate  the 
patterns,  as  was  always  done  in  ancient  examples. 

! 
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The  Porch  is  both  an  ornamental  and  useful 
appendage  to  the  holy  structure,  as  it  shelters  the 
entrance,  and  tends  to  keep  the  building  warm.  It 
is  generally  erected  on  the  north  or  south  side  of 
the  nave,  sometimes  in  the  centre  ;  frequently  in  the 
first  bay  from  the  west  end,  but  most  commonly  in 
the  second  compartment,  when  its  projection  gives  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  outline  of  the  composition, 
and  destroys  that  uniform  regularity  which  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  preserve  in  the  flank  elevation 
of  a  Church.  A  western  porch  should  not  be  intro- 
duced, unless  the  locality  of  the  sacred  edifice  re- 
quires such  an  arrangement. 

The  plan  is  square  or  rectangular,  and  the  inte- 
rior is  very  often  lighted  by  lateral  windows,  above 
the  seats  or  bench-tables ;  but  in  many  fine  ex- 
amples the  side  walls  are  enriched  with  arcades  or 
panels,  as  at  Barnack,  Northamptonshire  :  the  roof 
ought  to  be  of  simple  design,  whether  vaulted  with 
stone  and  groined,  or  of  wood  shewing  the  frame- 
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work  of  the  timbers ;  and  the  gable  is  usually  sur- 

mouQted  by  a  floriated  cross.    Plain  red  and  black 

tiles  disposed  alternately,  are  the  best  materials  for 

the  pavement,  which  must  be  elevated  at  least  one 

step  above  the  surface  of  the  Church- yard.  Over 

the  outer  doorway  or  entrance,  which  ought  properly 

to  be  furnished  with  a  wicket,  there  is  frequently 

 "  a  little  Gothic  niche 

Of  nicest  workmanship  ;  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  Image  of  some  patron  Saint, 
Or  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors." 

Wordsworth. 

When  the  porch  is  of  the  height  of  two  stories,  the 
small  chamber  called  the  parvise  is  well  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  a  parochial  library,  or  for  keeping 
the  records  of  the  parish,  and  should  be  ascended  by 
a  narrow  spiral  staircase,  within  a  slightly  projecting 
turret,  as  at  S.  Peter' s-in-the- East,  at  Oxford. 

Some  of  our  country  Churches  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  have  porches  formed  of  oak ; 
these  consist  principally  of  open  panels,  with  per- 
forated tracery,  and  the  barge-boards  which  protect 
the  ends  of  the  purlins,  are  richly  carved  :  such 
fabrics  may  often  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
rural  districts ;  or  if  the  sacred  edifice  has  a  porch  on 
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each  side,  one  of  them  for  the  sake  of  variety,  is 
sometimes  constructed  in  this  manner :  the  old 
rood-screens  and  parcloses,  when  not  of  an  elabo- 
rate character,  afford  many  valuable  hints  for  their 
composition. 

In  ancient  times  the  porch  was  used  for  the  per- 
formance of  several  religious  ceremonies,  appertain- 
ing to  baptism,  matrimony,  and  the  solemn  comme- 
moration of  Christ's  Passion  in  Holy  Week,  &c.  It 
was  also  the  place  where  the  parishioners  assembled 
for  civil  purposes  \"  The  benatura  or  stoup,  formerly 
used  to  contain  the  consecrated  water,  often  occurs 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  doorway,  but  is  generally 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  its  place  is  now  some- 
times occupied  by  the  alms- chest. 

When  there  is  but  a  single  porch,  its  position, 
whether  at  the  south-west  or  north-west  of  the 
nave,  depends  greatly  upon  the  relative  situation  of 
the  Church  and  Village ;  the  south  front  is  to  be 
preferred,  unless  that  side  of  the  edifice  is  not  easily 
accessible. 

In  England  the  porches  and  doorways  of  the 
Cathedrals,  and  other  great  Churches,  are  seldom 
features  of  that  magnitude  and  importance  which 

i  Pugin's  Examples,  vol.  i. 
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they  are  in  the  same  class  of  Ecclesiatical  structures 
on  the  continent,  and  throughout  our  designs  it  is 
always  advisable  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  Anglican  Church  Archi- 
tecture. 


Affpurldle,  DorsetFihiie. 


architecture  ? 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


The  Nave  is  that  portion  of  the  consecrated 
edifice  in  which  the  people  meet  together  for  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  Church;  and  where  upon 
Sundays  and  other  Festivals,  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  is  publicly  administered  before  the  assembled 
congregation :  for  this  purpose  a  large  stone  font  is 
elevated  upon  one  or  more  steps  towards  the  west 
end  near  the  principal  entrance, — the  most  significant 
and  appropriate  situation  for  the  celebration  of  that 
solemn  rite,  by  which  persons  are  admitted  members 
of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  sufiicient  space  is  always 
left  unoccupied,  for  the  proper  accommodation  of 
the  sponsors  and  others  who  assist  at  the  sacred 
ceremony. 

D  2 
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The  nave  is  of  greater  and  more  imposing 
dimensions  than  the  Chancel,  but  appears  sub- 
servient, from  not  being  so  highly  ornamented : 
the  decorations  also  are  frequently  of  a  less  strictly 
religious  character,  and  shields  charged  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Founders  and  Benefactors,  and 
other  heraldic  devices,  are  with  propriety  introduced 
in  the  painted  windows,  on  the  bosses  or  corbels  of 
the  roof,  and  upon  the  tiles  of  the  pavement.  If 
there  be  aisles,  the  pillars^,  whether  simple  or 
clustered,  are  sometimes  of  varied  design,  and  are 
often  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
arches,  which  are  either  moulded,  or  have  plain 
chamfered  edges  :  the  pillars  have  bases  and  capitals 
of  graceful  forms,  and  in  many  edifices  of  a  superior 
description,  the  latter  are  sculptured  with  foliage  or 
figures. 

A  doorway  in  the  side  wall  of  the  nave  imme- 
diately opposite  that  under  the  porch,  is  found 
convenient,  but  an  ordinary  Parish  Church  is  fre- 


^  The  English  word  for  the  pier  or  column  on  which  the  arches  rest, 
was  universally  pillar.  A  pillar  is  a  decorative  member  of  architecture, 
having  a  base,  capital,  and  other  conventional  appendages,  but  a  pier 
is  any  isolated  mass  of  construction,  such  as  the  wall  between  the  windows. 
Willis  om  the  Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 
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quently  without  a  western  doorway,  which  even  when 
sheltered  by  a  steeple  admits  strong  currents  of 
air,  and  renders  the  building  very  cold.  The  doors 
are  constructed  of  stout  planks  of  oak,  clamped 
together  with  long  curiously  wrought  iron  hinges, 
suspended  on  hooks  in  the  ancient  manner;  and 
the  outward  surface  of  the  wood  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  ramifications  of  metal  scroll-work,  or  is 
enriched  with  foliated  panels  and  carving  :  the  locks, 
the  handles,  and  the  heads  of  the  large  nails  or  bolts 
with  which  some  of  the  old  doors  are  studded, 
exhibit  considerable  talent  and  ingenuity  in  their 
design  and  execution.  In  a  transept  of  a  cruciform 
Church,  the  doorway  is  inserted  either  in  the  west 
wall,  or  at  the  gable  end. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  windows  are  of  course 
chiefly  dependent  upon  their  position  and  the  style 
of  architecture  adopted ;  but  in  those  divided  by 
muUions  into  two  or  more  compartments,  the  pattern 
of  the  tracery  is  often  varied  with  advantage  where 
the  same  general  outline  is  preserved :  the  openings 
are  filled  with  painted  glass,  or  flowered  quarrells, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  light,  and  to  prevent 
external  objects  from  being  visible  to  disturb  the 
attention  of  the   congregation.    Windows  which 
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have  small  and  narrow  apertures,  are  widely  splayed 
in  the  interior,  as  at  Lud- 
denham  in  Kent. 

A  high  steep  roof  not 
only  imparts  grandeur  to 
the  building  which  it  covers, 
but  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  England,  and 
was  almost  universally  used 
in  our  Ecclesiatical  struc-  Ludcer^iiam  K^^nt. 

tures,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  Cathedrals  and  large  Collegiate  Churches,  are 
generally  vaulted  with  stone,  and  in  this  difficult 
and  expensive  branch  of  masonry,  our  ancestors 
have  displayed  profound  skill  and  perseverance. 
An  open  wooden  roof,  although  inferior  to  groining 
in  beauty  and  durability,  has  always  an  excellent 
eifect,  if  correctly  designed  with  reference  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  material  employed,  and  is  much 
less  costly,  and  more  easily  executed.  Many  ancient 
specimens  are  divided  into  bays  or  compartments, 
the  principal  timbers  being  in  the  form  of  pointed 
arches,  supported  on  boldly  sculptured  corbels,  or 
upon  the  capitals  of  shafts  which  ascend  direct 
from  the  floor,  as  in  Fotheringhay  Church,  North- 
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amptonshire.     Other  old  roofs  have  every  pair 
of  rafters  framed  together  by  a  collar  with  in- 
tersecting braces,  and  from  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  construction,  and  their  intricate  appearance, 
are  admirable  models  for  imitation.    A  plain  roof 
is  well  adapted  for  a  nave  without  a  clerestory, 
or  where  this  portion  of  the  edifice  is  pierced  with 
foliated  triangles,  quatrefoils,  ^^^^ 
or  other  little  apertures  that  y^^^^^^V 
admit  but  a  *dim  rehgious  /u^K^^^^^^^'''^ 
hght ; '  when  larger  windows    ■ '  -•^^^^■jjijl^  ' 
are  inserted,  the  composition  -'-il^ti^^^"^^^ 
is  usually  of  an  elaborate  de-  ~  '    '  ^•''^'^ 

Stanton  St.  John's,  Oxon. 

scription.  In  the  magnifi- 
cent roofs  of  Suff'olk  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
the  hammer-beams  are  carved  to  represent  angels 
bearing  scrolls  with  devout  scriptures,  or  shields, 
charged  with  sacred  emblems  and  other  devices. 
Tie-beams  were  often  employed  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  are  only  requisite  in  a  very  low-pitched  roof, 
and  do  not  altogether  harmonize  well  with  the 
vertical  and  aspiring  character  of  English  archi- 
tecture. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  most  frequently  higher  than 
that  of  the  Chancel,  and  the  gables  are  surmounted 
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with  small  floriated  crosses  of  varied  design :  the 
outline  of  the  exterior  is  sometimes  ornamented 
with  a  ridge- crest,  as  at  Exeter 
Cathedral,  and  probably,  in  former 
times,  this  decoration  was  com- 
monly introduced  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  this  country : 


J'yfield,  Berks. 

if  there  be  no  parapets  and  gutters,  the  water  drip- 
ping from  the  eaves  is  received  in  an  open  drain 
carried  round  the  basement.  The  roofs  which  cover 
the  aisles  are  almost  invariably  of  a  much  lower 
inclination  than  that  over  the  centre,  or  have  sepa- 
rate and  parallel  ridges ;  the  latter  arrangement  is 
often  adopted  with  advantage  where  the  aisles  are 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  nave,  or  where  there  is  but  a 
single  aisle,  as  the  structure  does  not  then  appear 
imperfect.  When  the  aisles  are  narrow,  a  lean-to 
roof  is  preferable. 

In  the  beautiful  little  Church  at  Skelton,  near  York, 
the  aisles  are  included  under  the  same  roof,  and  a 
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small  bell- cot  on  the  ridge  affords  the  only  external 
indication  that  the  edifice  is  divided  into  a  nave  and 
Chancel ;  the  width  of  the  aisles  is  also  marked 
by  the  buttresses  introduced  in  the  east  and  west 
fronts. 

Many  of  our  ancient  Churches  have  a  portion 
at  the  east  end  of  one  or  both  of  the  aisles  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  an  open  screen  or  par- 
close,  to  form  a  little  chapel  which  before  the  Re- 
formation contained  an  altar  dedicated  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  some  other  saint:  occa- 
sionally these  chapels  project  beyond  the  north  and 
south  walls,  and  being  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
pillars  and  arches  the  effect  is  extremely  rich  and 
beautiful;  there  are  fine  examples  in  Trumpington 
Church,  near  Cambridge. 

The  appropriate  and  canonical  distribution  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  furniture  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance :  the  proper  position  of  the  Font  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  The  stone  or  wooden 
Pulpit  is  erected  in  front  of  either  of  the  piers 
of  the  chancel-arch,  or  against  one  of  the  adja- 
cent pillars,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
holy  Table ;  and  is  generally  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  porch,  in  order  probably  that  it  may  be 
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seen  on  entering  the  building.  The  Faldstool  and 
the  Lectern  are  also  placed  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
nave ;  the  latter  is  frequently  made  of  brass  in  the 
shape  of  an  eagle,  which  is  the  most  graceful  and 
significant  form  that  can  be  adopted.  The  pews 
or  seats,  if  correctly  designed,  are  low  open  benches 
constructed  of  oak,  often  elaborately  carved;  and 
are  so  disposed  that  none  of  the  congregation  kneel 
with  their  backs  to  the  east ;  there  is  always 
a  central  alley  leading  up  to  the  Altar,  but  the 
passages  in  the  aisles  are  arranged  according  to 
circumstances.  The  alms-chest  is  fixed  near  the 
principal  doorway  in  a  convenient  situation  for 
receiving  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  for 
their  poor  neighbours,  as  enjoined  by  the  canons. 
The  sepulchral  memorials  consist  of  brasses,  floor- 
crosses,  and  tombs,  with  or  without  effigies,  placed 
under  arched  recesses  constructed  beneath  the  win- 
dows in  the  masonry  of  the  north  and  south  walls  : 
in  Parish  Churches  monuments  of  a  more  prominent 
character  are  inappropriate  as  they  interfere  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  furniture. 

Between  the  nave  and  aisles  and  the  Chancel 
there  is  a  screen  of  carved  oak,  consisting  of  an 
open  arcade  with  perforated  tracery,  the  lower  por- 
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tion  of  which  being  sohd  is  frequently  enriched  with 
diaper.. work  and  other  ornaments  :  curious  paintings 
of  the  saints  have  often  been  discovered  upon  ancient 
rood-screens.  The  double  doors  in  the  large  central 
compartment  always  open  inwards,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  lock ;  and  the  floriated  hinges  as  well  as  the 
handles  with  their  pierced  scutcheons  are  sometimes 
of  very  elegant  designs. 


strixtoc,  NorttLamptonshire. 
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"  The  Chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  time  past." 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 


The  Chancel  is  the  eastern  portion  of  a  Church, 
set  apart  for  the  more  reverent  and  impressive 
celebration"  of  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  it  is,  therefore, 
designed  of  spacious  and  dignified  proportions,  and 
has  the  floor  elevated  above  that  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  from  which  it  is  generally  separated  by  a 
lofty  arch,  with  a  richly-carved  screen.  This  ele- 
gant partition  adds  considerably  to  the  beautiful  and 
intricate  efi'ect  of  the  architecture,  and  consisting 
principally  of  open  fohated  panels,  does  not  prevent 
the  congregation  from  seeing  the  Altar. 

The  Chancel  is  highly-embellished,  but  all  the 
decorations  are  of  a  severe  and  religious  character. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass,  and 
frequently  either  the  number  of  the  apertures  at  the 
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east  end,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  mulKons  and 
tracery,  is  symboUcal  of  the  Blessed  Trinity;  the 
east  end  is  occasionally  terminated  by  an  apse,  as 
at  Tidmarsh,  Berkshire :  such  examples  are  rare  in 
this  country,  but  apsidal  terminations  are  very  usual 
on  the  continent.  Two  or  three  windows,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  structure,  are  generally  inserted 
in  the  north  and  south  walls ;  and  there  is  also 
a  small  doorway  at  the  side  for  the  use  of  the 
Priest.  Encaustic  tiles  covered  with  little  floriated 
crosses  and  other  appropriate  patterns,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  pavement,  the  upper  part 
being  raised  upon  two  or  more  steps  to  elevate  the 
holy  Table. 

The  Chancel  is  generally  of  less  width  than  the 
nave :  the  roof  is  consequently  lower,  although  of 
the  same  pitch;  but  is  frequently  of  a  more  elaborate 
character,  and  sometimes  vaulted  with  stone,  though 
most  commonly  it  is  constructed  of  oak :  in  many 
examples  the  whole  of  the  framing  is  visible,  and  in 
several  instances  the  timbers  are  quite  plain ;  in  others 
the  principal  rafters  have  arched  braces  with  richly- 
carved  spandrels  supported  by  corbels  ;  these  are 
often  sculptured  in  the  form  of  angels  holding  scrolls 
with  scriptures,  the  sacred  vessels,  or  shields  charged 
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with  mystical  devices.  When  the  roof  is  of  a  poly- 
gonal figure,  or  of  a  very  low  pitch,  it  is  usually 
divided  by  moulded  ribs  into  numerous  compart- 
ments, contaimng  various  significant  emblems,  de- 
picted in  gold  and  colours  :  illuminated  inscriptions 
are  occasionally  introduced  in  the  cornice. 

The  instruments  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  symbols  of 
the  Passion,  are  very  appropriate  ornaments  for  the 
interior  of  the  Chancel,  and  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  difierent  parts  of 
our  old  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings :  they  consist  of  the 
five  wounds  of  Christ,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  ham- 
mer, nails  and  pincers,  the 
ladder,  the  cross,  the  spear, 
the  sponge  on  the  reed, 
the  seamless  garment,  the 
purse,  and  the  cock  :  the 
examples  here  given  are 
taken  from  the  poppy- 
heads  in  the  Chancel  of  Cumnor  Church,  Berks. 

The  practice  of  assembling  the  communicants  in 
the  Chancel  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  is  still  continued  in  many  places,  and  ap- 
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pears  to  be  implied  by  the  rubric  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Exhortation  in  the  Communion  Service. 

In  a  Collegiate  Church,  the  stalls  introduced 
within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  choir  have  low  desks 
in  front,  with  carved  stan- 
dards and  poppies  at  each 
end  ;  they  are  always 
placed  westward  of  the 
Priest's  door,  being  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall : 
those  against  the  rood- 
screen  face  the  east,  join- 
ing the  other  seats  at  Poppyhead.xidimgton. 
right  angles,  as  in  numerous  churches  of  the 
middle  ages,  where  the  furniture  remains  in  its 
original  state.  The  sepulchral  monuments,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the  Founder's  tomb, 
consist  of  brasses  or  floor- crosses,  in  memory  of 
Ecclesiastics,  and  Benefactors. 

Sedilia,  or  seats  for  the  Clergymen  officiating  at 
the  Altar :  a  Credence  for  the  reception  of  the  bread 
and  wine  previous  to  their  oblation  :  a  Piscina  with 
its  basin  and  drain  to  carry  away  the  water  used  for 
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rinsing  the  chalice  ;  and  an  aumbrye,  or  cupboard, 
in  which  the  sacramental  plate  can  be  securely  pre- 
served, are  some  of  the  graceful  and  convenient 
appendages  of  an  ancient  Chancel,  that  are  fre- 
quently retained  for  the  service  of  the  Anghcan 
Church. 

Chancel-aisles  are  often  formed  by  extending  those 
of  the  nave,  to  provide  sufficient  accomodation  for 
the  parishioners ;  but  generally  in  former  times  they 
were  converted  into  chapels,  and  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  each  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  some 
saint.  When  there  are  no  aisles,  a  little  chantry 
chapel  is  frequently  built  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
Chancel,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  the  interior  by 
a  large  arch,  and  an  open  screen  or  parclose, 
furnished  with  a  door;  usually  there  is  no  external 
entrance. 

In  several  of  our  old  Chancels  a  monumental 
recess  is  constructed  in  the  wall  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  sometimes  containing  the  Founder's 
tomb ;  it  is  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  before 
the  Reformation  was  used  for  the  celebration  of 
the  solemn  ceremonies  that  were  always  observed 
at  Easter. 


The  Tower,  or  Steeple,  was  introduced  into 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining the  bells,  which  require  to  be  suspended 
at  a  considerable  elevation,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  heard  at  a  distance ;  it  also  serves  to 
point  out  the  situation  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  is 
useful  as  a  beacon  for  the  guidance  of  travellers, 
being  often  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  around. 
"  Dundry,  near  Bristol,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  a  Church-tower  designed  for  a  sea- 
mark ;  and  as  in  addition  to  its  own  height  it  occupies 
the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill,  it  is  visible  far  down 
the  channel.  It  was  erected  by  the  Merchants' 
Adventurers  of  Bristol ;  a  stone  in  the  tower  has  the 
date  1482^/'  There  is  a  tradition,  that  a  large  lamp 
was  formerly  hung  in  the  fme  lanthorn  of  All- 
Saints,  Pavement,  to  light  pilgrims  and  others  jour- 
neying over  Gualtree  forest,  that  extended  from 

o  Hierologus  by  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Neale. 
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York  to  EasingwoldP;  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
the  effect  of  this  illuminated  steeple  must  have  been 
particularly  grand,  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the 
tired  wayfarers  a  bright  and  beautiful  symbol  of  the 
constant  vigilance  which  the  Church  manifested  for 
their  welfare. 

The  position  as  well  as  the  general  proportions  of 
the  Tower  is  always  regulated  by  the  plan  and 
locality  of  the  structure  to  which  it  is  annexed :  it  is 
usually  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  and 
frequently  forms  the  termination  to  an  aisle  ;  in 
ancient  times  the  lower  part  was  often  used  as  a 
porch,  as  at  Norbury  in  Derbyshire,  but  it  was  never 
erected  at  the  east  end  behind  or  above  the  Altar. 
In  a  cruciform  edifice  it  is  almost  invariably  con- 
structed over  the  intersection,  and  often  also  where 
there  are  no  transepts  it  is  built  between  the  nave 
and  chancel ;  this  arrangement  is  very  common  in 
the  little  Churches  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  at 
Cassington,  Oxfordshire,  where  the  tower  of  the 
twelfth  century  has  had  a  spire  added  in  the  four- 
teenth. In  England  there  are  comparatively  few 
instances  of  detached  campaniles. 

The  plan  of  the  Tower  is  generally  square  or 

P  See  the  Churches  of  York,  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fawcett,  M.  A. 
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rectangular,  sometimes  round  or  octagonal,  and 
there  are  several  old  examples  in  which  these  dif- 
ferent forms  are  variously  combined.  The  base  and 
lower  portions  are  plain  and  massive,  but  the  upper 
story  has  always  a  more  light  and  ornate  character, 
from  being  pierced  on  every  side  by  belfry  windows, 
whose  openings  are  filled  with  louvre-boarding,  or 
with  perforated  stone  tracery,  consisting  of  quatre- 
foils  and  other  ornaments;  many  of  the  stately  towers 
of  Somersetshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
are  thus  enriched.  It  is  through  these  unglazed 
windows  that  the  jackdaw  so  frequently  manages  to 
get  into  the  bell- chamber,  which  he  soon  fills  with 
sticks  and  rubbish,  being  particularly  partial  to  the 
steeple  as  a  place  of  residence  : 

"A  great  frequenter  of  the  Church, 
Where  Bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too."  Cowper. 

Buttresses  at  the  corners  of  the  Tower  are  often 
essential  features,  and  usually  require  a  bold  projec- 
tion. A  turret  containing  a  spiral  staircase,  gives 
a  picturesque  irregularity  to  the  outline,  more  espe- 
cially when  carried  up  above  the  parapet,  as  at 
Brislington,  Somersetshire :  these  turrets  are  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  their  form  and  position. 
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Figures  of  the  holy  Evangehsts  in  rich  tabernacles 
at  the  summit  of  the  Tower  are  very  appropriate 
decorations,  and  their  emblems  are  sometimes  in- 
serted in  the  cornice,  as  at  Minster  Lovel,  Oxford- 
shire. A  niche  with  an  image  of  the  patron  saint 
is  frequently  introduced  in  the  principal  elevation, 
as  at  Skirlaugh  Chapel,  Yorkshire. 

The  Steeple,  when  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
front,  has  usually  a  large  window  opposite  the  lofty 
arch  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  ceiling  under 
the  floor  of  the  bell-chamber,  whether  vaulted  with 
stone,  as  in  Fotheringhay  Church,  Northampton- 
shire, or  constructed  of  timber,  as  at  Merton  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Oxford,  is  often  elaborately  ornamented ; 
in  the  centre  there  is  sometimes  a  circular  aperture 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  bell,  whenever  it  was 
necessary  for  any  of  the  peal  to  be  removed*!/'  The 
roof  is  frequently  flat,  or  pyramidal,  and  is  occasion- 
ally finished  with  two  gables. 

A  spire '  pointing  in  silence  heavenward,'  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  covering  for  the  Tower ;  but  this 
graceful  and  characteristic  feature  of  a  Church,  when 
erected  on  an  elevated  and  exposed  situation,  does 
not  perhaps  appear  to  the  same  advantage,  as  in  a 

p  Pugin's  Examples,  vol.  ii. 
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level  or  wooded  country,  or  when  seen  rising  in 
simple  majesty  above  the  dense  smoke  and  houses 
of  a  town.  The  spire  is  built  either  of  stone,  or  of 
wood  covered  with  lead,  slates,  or  oak  shingles ;  our 
most  ancient  examples  generally  spring  from  the 
eaves  of  the  tower,  and  the  effect  is  excellent :  in  the 
later  styles  the  parapet  is  but  seldom  omitted,  and 
the  pinnacles,  which  are  also  more  frequently  intro- 
duced at  the  base,  are  usually  clustered,  as  in  the 
fine  steeple  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin 
at  Oxford,  or  connected  with  flying  buttresses  at 
each  of  the  four  corners,  as  at  Louth  and  Cay- 
thorpe  in  Lincolnshire.  The  outline  is  often  varied 
by  the  projection  of  one  or  more  tiers  of  small 
open  windows  called  spire-lights ;  and  these  when 
long,  are  divided  by  a  horizontal  bar  or  transom, 
as  at  Bampton  and  Witney,  Oxfordshire  ;  this  ad- 
ditional support  is  probably  rendered  necessary  on 
account  of  the  apertures  being  without  glass  or 
ironwork.  The  spire  is  sometimes  enriched  with 
broad  bands  of  ornament,  and  with  crockets  on  the 
ribs,  as  at  Salisbury  Cathedral ;  and  the  summit 
is  always  terminated  by  a  boldly  sculptured  finial, 
surmounted  either  by  a  metal  cross,  or  a  gilt 
weather-cock  : 
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Lo  !  on  the  top  of  each  aerial  spire 
What  seems  a  star  by  day,  so  high  and 
bright, 

It  quivers  from  afar  in  golden  light ; 
But  'tis  a  form  of  earth,  though  touched 
with  fire 

Celestial,  raised  in  other  days  to  tell 
How,  when  they  tired  of  prayer.  Apo- 
stles fell. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

Aj^square  tower  crowned  with  an 
octagon  supporting  a  lofty  spire, 
presents  a  most  graceful  combi- 
nation ;  the  magnificent  steeple  of 
St.  Michael  at  Coventry  has  this 
arrangement,  which  is  not  un- 
common, and  there  is  a  good  simple  specimen  at 
Wilby,  Northamptonshire,  they  are  most  frequent- 
ly of  the  fifteenth  century :  in  some  few  instances 
the  spire  is  borne  aloft  upon  open  arches,  as  at 
St.  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

At  one  of  the  ancient  Councils,  the  bells  which 
summon  the  congregation  to  attend  the  house  of 
prayer,  were  happily  termed  the  consecrated  heralds 
of  the  Church,  and  in  former  times  were  always 
inscribed  with  appropriate  legends  :  if  the  sacred  edi- 
fice be  of  very  small  dimensions,  or  has  only  a  central 


St.  Aldate's,  Oxford. 
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tower  forming  a  lantern  to  the  interior,  the  bells  are 
frequently  suspended  in  a  cot,  or  perforated  turret 
erected  upon  the  west  or  east  gable  of  the  nave ;  many 
of  the  little  Churches  and  Chapels  of  the  middle  ages 
possess  excellent  models  for  imitation,  as  at  Corston, 
and  Leigh  Delamere,  Wiltshire,  and  Harescombe, 
Gloucestershire ;  there  are  beautiful  examples  at  Skel- 
ton  near  York,  and  at 
Glastonbury  Abbey; 
the  latter  has  two 
openings,  over  which 
a  trefoil -headed  niche 
containing  the  figure 
of  a  saint  standing  on 
a  bracket  is  cleverly 
introduced,  and  the 
whole  composition  is 
characterized  by 
great  richness  and 
simplicity.  A  plain 
wooden  bell-cot,  co- 
vered with  a  pyra- 

Qaendon,  Essex 

midal  roof,  surmounted  by  a  weathercock,  as  at 
Quendon  in  Essex,  is  not  uncommon  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  is  well  adapted  for  a  small  country  church. 
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The  Vestry,  or  Sacristy,  is  built  on  the  north  or 
south  side  of  the  Chancel,  and  when  kept  properly 
subservient  to  the  general  design  does  not  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  structure  to  which  it  is 
annexed; — a  want  of  uniformity  being  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  of  Mediaeval  Architecture. 
It  is  seldom  of  large  dimensions,  and  is  erected 
either  at  right  angles  to  the  sacred  edifice  or  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  as  at  Minster  Lovel,  Oxford- 
shire, where  it  is  covered  with  a  low  sloping  roof 
like  that  over  an  aisle  :  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more 
pleasing  arrangement. 

The  Vestry  is  entered  by  a  small  doorway  in  the 
side  wall  of  the  Chancel,  and  is  generally  lighted 
by  a  window  at  the  east  end.  If  a  fire-place  be  re- 
quired, it  is  of  sculptured  stone,  and  the  chimney  is 
rendered  an  ornamental  feature,  without  being  car- 
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ried  up  and  attempted  to  be  concealed  in  a  perfo- 
rated turret  or  pinnacle.  Tlie  whole  of  the  internal 
fittings  and  furniture  are  of  a  simple  Ecclesiastical 
character ;  and  the  almery  or  cupboard  of  wainscot 
for  hanging  the  surplices  and  vestments  in,  will 
be  found  convenient. 

The  Parish  chest  for  keeping  the  Service-books 
and  sacred  vessels  is  frequently  placed  in  the  vestry, 
and  is  usually  constructed  of  oak,  more  or  less 
ornamented  with  carving  or  wrought  ironwork : 
several  good  specimens  have  been  engraved  in 
Shaw's  Ancient  Furniture,  and  in  the  Glossary  of 
Architecture. 


Vestry,  St.  MictLael's,  Oxford. 
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Green  is  the  Church-yard,  beautiful  and  green. 

Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 

A  heaving  surface.  Wordsworth. 


The  Church-yard  should  be  surrounded  with  a  low 
stone  wall,  which,  instead  of  following  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ground,  when  situated  upon  the  side  of 
a  hill,  must  be  graduated  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
ought  to  be  finished  with  a  moulded  capping  :  this 
might  be  surmounted  by  a  wrought  iron  railing,  of 
an  ecclesiastical  pattern,  in  cities  or  great  towns, 
where,  for  the  protection  of  the  graves,  a  high  fence 
is  generally  required.  The  oaken  gates  are  hung 
with  large  metal  hinges,  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  principal  entrance  has  been  almost  invariably 
inserted  in  the  wall  by  the  architect  at  that  point 
from  which  the  holy  edifice  is  seen  to  most  advan- 
tage ;  in  some  country  places  the  approach  to  the 
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Church- way  path"  is  over  a  stone  stile,  as  at  Merton 
in  Oxfordshire ;  and  this  example  appears  from  the 
coping  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  same  age 
as  the  Church. 

Our  pious  ancestors  usually  erected  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  opposite  the  porch,  a  lofty  stone  cross, 
probably  both  to  serve  as  a  triumphant  symbol  of 
the  faith  and  hope  of  their  departed  brethren,  and  to 
designate  that  the  ground  was  consecrated  :  it  is 
always  elevated  on  one  or  more  steps,  and  is  often 
ornamented  with  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  and 
other  sculpture.  The  yew-tree  is  generally  planted 
near  the  cross,  and  in  former  times  its  branches 
were  carried  in  procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  but  are 
now  merely  employed  with  the  evergreen  boughs  of 
the  holly  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  edifice  during 
the  holy  season  of  Christmas.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  ancient  and  graceful  custom  of  decking  the 
Church  at  other  solemn  festivals  is  at  the  present 
day  continued  in  very  few  places,  and  the  revival  of 
ceremonies  which  have  once  fallen  into  disuse  is  ever 
attended  with  difficulty  when  there  is  no  express 
order  for  their  observance. 

The  green  turf  is  an  appropriate  covering  for  the 
graves  in  a  Christian  cemetery,  and  little  sepulchral 
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crosses  of  various  forms  are  by  far  the  best  and  most 
significant  memorials  that  can  be  adopted  ^ :  they 
may  be  made  either  of  oak  or  stone,  and  will  admit 
of  being  inscribed  with  a  short  epitaph,  or  pious 
legend,  but  ought  not  to  be  very  elaborately  carved, 
on  account  of  being  exposed  to  the  variableness  of 
the  climate.     The  accompanying   woodcut  of  a 


head-stone  in  the  Church-yard  at  Handborough  in 
Oxfordshire,  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  simple  model  for  imitation.  When 
monuments  of  greater  pretension  are  required, 
the  grave-stones  and  coped  tombs  of  the  middle 

1  Working  drawings  of  some  excellent  designs  have  been  lately 
published  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  in  the  Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica. 
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ages,  ornamented  with  floriated 
crosses  and  other  characteristic 
devices,  might  be  copied  with 
advantage :  the  foot  of  the 
cross  must  always  be  placed 
towards  the  east.  Boldly 
sculptured  altar-tombs  with- 
out recumbent  effigies  may 
be  occasionally  met  with,  but 
are  extremely  rare :  there  is 
an  example  at  Rushden  in 
Northamptonshire. 

A  Lich-gate  is  a  very  pictu- 
resque object,  and  its  wide  pro- 
jecting roof  or  canopy  is  use- 
ful both  to  shelter  the  bearers 
with  the  corpse  and 

The  Christian  mourners,  while  they  wait 
In  silence,  by  the  Church-yard  gate. 
Their  summons  to  the  holy  rite. 

The  Christian  Year. 


Such  an  erection,  indeed,  is  almost  necessary  in  so 
uncertain  a  climate  as  that  of  England,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  generally  introduced  again,  more 
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especially  in  rural  districts :  there  are  good  plain 
specimens  at  Beckenham  in  Kent,  and  at  Garsington 
in  Oxfordshire.  A  very  elegant  one  of  oak  has 
lately  been  erected  at  Clifton  Hampden,  Oxford- 
shire, from  the  design  of  Mr.  Scott.  In  Wales  they 
are  almost  universal,  usually  of  stone,  but  very 
plain,  and  frequently  modern. 


Lich-gate,  Garsington,  Oxfordshire, 


ANGLICAN 
QL'bnxci)   ^  r  c I)  1 1  c  1 1  u  V E. 
III. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNITURE. 

"  oh!  gather  whencesoe'er  ye  safely  may 

THE  help  which  SLACKENING  PIETY  REQUIRES, 
NOR  DEEM  THAT  HE  PERFORCE  MUST  GO  ASTRAY 
WHO  TREADS  UPON  THE  FOOTMARKS  OF  HIS  SIRES." 

WORDSWORTH. 


o  o 


According  to  a  former  Constitution,  too  much  neglected  in  many- 
places,  we  appoint  that  there  shall  be  a  Font  of  Stone  in  every  Church 
and  Chapel  where  Baptism  is  to  be  ministered ;  the  same  to  be  set  in 
the  ancient  usual  places  ;  in  which  only  Font  the  Minister  shall  baptize 
publicly. — Eighty-first  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Font,  for  the  public  celebration  of  holy 
Baptism,  must  be  of  stone,  and  in  ancient  times  was 
always  placed  near  the  principal  doorway  of  the 
nave,  frequently  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  or 
under  the  westernmost  arch  of  the  north  or  south 
aisle  ;  the  plinth  is  often  annexed  to  the  base  of  the 
adjacent  pillar.  Its  appearance  is  greatly  improved 
by  being  elevated  upon  one  or  more  steps,  whose 
sides  are  sometimes  carved  with  panels  containing 
quatrefoils  or  flowers  ;  many  old  examples  have  also 
a  projecting  mass  of  masonry  or  kneeling-stone  for 
the  convenience  of  the  officiating  Priest,  as  in 
Fotheringhay  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Font  may  be  either  plain  or  enriched  with 
carving  upon  the  exterior,  but   ought  in  every 
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instance  to  be  furnished  with  an  oaken  cover  and  a 
padlock  to  secure  it  from  desecration.  The  bowl 
should  be  lined  with  lead,  and  made  sufficiently 
capacious  to  admit  of  the  total  immersion  of  an 
infant;  this  ceremony  being  enjoined  by  our  Church, 
it  is  requisite  to  be  prepared  for  its  due  performance, 
although  the  practice  has  now  become  nearly  obso- 
lete. At  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  which  is  very 
rarely  foliated,  there  must  be  an  orifice  to  allow  the 
water  that  has  been  used  in  the  ministration  of  the 
Sacrament  to  pass  away  and  sink  into  the  earth. 

Fonts  of  the  middle  ages  are  very  numerous,  and 
often  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture, 
consisting  of  figures,  foliage,  or  other  architectual 
decorations,  prevalent  at  the  period  of  their  erection : 
the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  various 
instruments  of  the  Crucifixion  are  sometimes  appro- 
priately introduced.  Many  early  fonts  are  sup- 
ported on  small  pillars  encircling  a  large  central 
stem,  and  are  generally  round  or  square  :  those  of 
the  later  styles  are  almost  invariably  octagonal. 
All  fonts  were  probably  provided  originally  with 
wooden  covers ;  of  these  the  most  ancient  are  flat, 
but  subsequent  examples  are  frequently  of  a  pyra- 
midal form,  usually  more  or  less  enriched  with 
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crockets  and  finials,  as  at  Monk- 
silver,  Somersetshire,  and  S. 
Mildred,  Canterbury  ;  and  there 
are  several  fine  specimens  of  the 
fifteenth  century  which  are  lofty 
and  beautiful  compositions  of 
tabernacle-work,  resembling  the 
canopies  that  surmount  the 
stalls  in  the  choirs  of  our  Cathe- 
dral and  Collegiate  Churches. 

At  Littlebury  in  Essex  the  font    Monksnver,  Somersetshire. 

itself  is  completely  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  wooden 
case  :  this  supports  a  very  elaborate  cover,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  panelling  and  floriated  hinges  on 
the  lower  part  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Similar  instances  of  stone  fonts  enclosed  in 
wooden  cases  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  are  met 
with  in  several  Churches  in  Kent,  as  at  Cheriton 
and  Newington ;  some  of  these  cases  appear  to  have 
been  made  out  of  the  carved  standards  of  the 
original  pews. 


o- 


Now  that  no  man  take  oifence  at  the  word  Altar,  let  him  know 
that  anciently  both  these  names,  Altar,  or  Holy  Table,  were  used  for 
the  same  things,  though  most  frequently  the  Fathers  and  Councils  use 
the  word  Altar.  Bishop  Sparrow. 


The  Altar  or  Communion-Table  is  placed  against 
the  east  wall,  the  floor  of  the  Sanctuary  or  upper 
end  of  the  Chancel  being  elevated  upon  two  or  more 
steps  for  its  reception.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
structed of  oak,  but  sometimes  of  stone,  like  the 
font;  and  it  seems  desirable  that  both  the  Sacraments 
ordained  by  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation,  should  have  the  furniture 
required  for  their  celebration  of  an  equally  beautiful 
and  durable  material.  The  slab  was  formerly  marked 
with  little  crosses,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each 
of  the  four  corners ;  these  emblems  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ  serve  to  denote  that  the  stone  has 
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been  consecrated  to  the  most  solemn  mysteries  of 
the  Church,  and  are  useful  to  protect  it  from  dese- 
cration. The  Altar  is  usually  about  three  feet  high, 
supported  on  small  round  or  octagonal  pillars,  or 
upon  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  which  at  Enstone  in 
Oxfordshire,  (p.  76,)  is  quite  plain,  and  was  probably 
but  seldom  ornamented  with  foliated  panels  and 
sculpture,  as  the  front,  in  time  of  Divine  Service,  is 
concealed  by  the  altar-cloth  or  antependium  ;  this 
is  generally  of  crimson  or  purple  velvet  embroidered 
with  the  Holy  Name,  the  Lamb  bearing  the  cross 
and  banner,  the  pelican,  or  some  religious  and  mys- 
tical device.  Frontals  of  different  colours,  to  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  various  festivals,  appear  to 
have  been  employed  since  the  Reformation,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  they  will 
be  again  revived  at  some  future  period.  The  carpet 
may  be  worked  with  flowers,  diapers,  or  any  other 
appropriate  pattern;  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes  in 
one  of  his  Essays,  we  see  in  needleworks  and  em- 
broideries it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work 
upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark 
and  melancholy  work  upon  a  hghtsome  ground. 

The  sacred  vessels  should  never  be  of  any  inferior 
metal  than  silver,  and  should  be  copied  from  ancient 
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examples,  whose  forms  are  more  graceful  and  con- 
venient, and  differ  materially  from  those  now  com- 
monly used.  In  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
there  is  a  very  exquisite  specimen  of  a  chalice,  which 


was  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  pious  and 
munificent  founder.  Bishop  Fox.  Our  ancestors 
deemed  nothing  too  precious  for  the  service  of 
the  Sanctuary,  and  in  their  inventories  of  Church- 
plate,  jewelled  chalices  '*with  patines  of  bright 
gold,''  are  frequently  mentioned.  One  or  more 
offertory  basins  are  required  to  receive  *'the  alms 
for  the  poor  and  other  devotions  of  the  people"  at 
the  celebration  of  the  blessed  Eucharist,  and  are 
often  made  of  brass  or  latten.    The  Office  books 


Corpus  Christi  College, Oxford 
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ought  to  be  bound  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  covers  being  embossed  and  adorned  with 
curiously-wrought  corners  and  clasps  :  their  pages 
also  might  with  propriety  be  richly  illuminated  like 
the  old.  missals.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in 
many  of  our  Cathedrals  and  College  Chapels,  two 
silver  candlesticks  are  placed  upon  the  Altar  with 
tall  wax  tapers,  which,  in  former  times,  were  kept 
constantly  burning,  a  custom  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
Poet: 

Our  ancestors  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  Cathedral  or  Conventual  Church, 
Their  vigils  kept ;  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  Altar  hurned  continually, 
In  token  that  the  House  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they  ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutored  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 
That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year, 
When  in  their  land  the  Almighty's  service  ceased. 


In  Parish  Churches   altar- candlesticks  are  not 


Wordsworth. 


very  common;  they  are  occasionally  placed  upon 
the  large  projecting  capitals  of  the  slender  shafts  or 
pillars  which  sometimes  occur  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Chancel  on  either  side  of  the  Holy  Table. 
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An  ancient  Reredos  or  Altar-screen  frequently 
consists  of  numerous  little  niches  that  once  con- 
tained figures  of  the  Saints,  and  there  is  an  elegant 
example  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Enstone  in 
Oxfordshire ;  yet  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
instance,  the  beauty  and  appropriate  character  of 
the  design  has  been  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the 
images.  A  similar  composition  was  probably  in- 
troduced in  the  north  transept  of  S.  Mary's,  Kid- 
lington,  in  the  same  county,  but  the  niches  in  the 
jambs  are  now  the  only  remains.  At  Bampton, 
Oxfordshire,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  Reredos  in  the 
north  transept,  where  there  has  been  a  chantry 
altar ;  this  consists  of  the  twelve  Apostles  with  the 
Saviour  in  the  centre,  in  a  series  of  small  canopied 
niches,  and  is  of  stone. 

A  series  of  arches  might  be  adopted  as  a  Reredos 
if  continued  along  the  side  walls  beneath  the 
windows,  as  in  Stone  Church,  Kent;  and  a  portion 
of  the  arcade  may  be  omitted  or  stopped  on  corbels, 
leaving  a  space  for  the  reception  of  the  Altar  as  in 
the  magnificent  chapel  that  forms  the  eastern  tran- 
sept of  Durham  Cathedral :  the  panels  can  be  richly 
diapered  in  gold  and  colours,  or  filled  with  paintings 
of  the  Crucifixion  ^and  other  devout  subjects  from 
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sacred  history ;  but  pictures  are  not  desirable  deco- 
rations for  a  Church  unless  productions  of  consider- 
able excellence,  and  introduced  in  due  subordination 
to  the  architectural  features. 

The  Reredos  was  also  very  frequently  formed  of 
panels  filled  with  sculpture  called  Tables ;  these 
were  commonly  of  alabaster,  with  a  series  of  small 
figures  in  relief,  which  were  originally  painted  and 
gilt,  and  usually  represented  the  principal  events  in 
the  hfe  of  our  Lord.  Portions  of  these  Tables  may 
very  frequently  be  met  with ;  but  they  are  rarely  so 
perfect  as  at  Drayton,  near  Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
where  they  were  found  buried  in  the  Chancel,  and 
Yarnton,  Oxfordshire,  where  they  have  been  placed  in 
their  original  position  over  the  Altar,  though  brought 
from  some  other  Church. 

In  S.  Michael's  Church, 
Oxford,  there  is  a  Rere- 
dos,  consisting  of  three  se- 
parate niches  of  elegant 
form,  the  centre  one  being 
the  largest ;  the  figures 
once  contained  in  them    „  ^  ,  ,^,  ^„ 

have  been  destroyed.         "■'^^^,,,,3,  s.  Miciaaers,  Oxford. 
The  Credence  is  a  small  side  table  for  the 
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reception  of  the  elements  previous  to  their  oblation, 
and  is  provided  to  enable  the  Priest  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion  Service  to  place  the 
bread  and  wine  reverently  upon  the  Altar,  as  directed 
by  the  rubric  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Credence 
is  sometimes  supported  on  a  shaft  or  bracket,  or 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  niche,  and  most  frequently 
occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chancel. 

The  custom  of  using  a  little  table  for  receiving 
the  elements  before  they  are  consecrated  has  in 
many  instances  been  continued  from  time  immemo- 
rial to  the  present  day  ;  as  in  S.  Michael's  Church, 
Oxford,  where  it  is  always  covered  with  a  fair  linen 
cloth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Altar  itself. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  an  ancient 
stone  Credence 
ornamented  with 
floriated  panels  in 
the  chapel  of  the 
old  Hospital  of 
S.  Cross,  near 
Winchester ;  it  is 
placed  in  the  south'^ 
east  anffle  of  the 

o  Credence  l  abia,  Cbipping  Warden. 

choir.     In  the  Church  at  Chipping  Warden,  near 
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Banbury,  is  a  wooden  Credence-table  with  a  locker 
over  it  with  this  inscription,  '  John  Ward  gave  this 
1627; 


Sedilia.  CheftberCon .  Oxfordshire. 


The  Sedilia  are  seats  for  the  Clergymen  offi- 
ciating at  the  Altar ;  and  they  consist  commonly  of 
arched  recesses  constructed  in  the  masonry  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  Chancel,  and  are  frequently 
surmounted  by  rich  canopies  dehcately  groined : 
they  are  either  level,  or  graduated,  following  the 
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steps  of  the  Altar,  the  highest  seat  being  nearest 
the  east  end,  and  from  the  elegance  of  their 
design,  contribute  greatly  to  the  beautiful  effect 
of  the  architecture.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  in  former  times  the  Sedilia  were  often  elabo- 
rately carved  in  oak,  more  especially  when  situated 
between  the  pillars  of  an  aisle,  but  ancient  specimens 
of  this  material  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
When  of  stone  they  may  be  furnished  with  em- 
broidered cushions. 

In  old  Parish  Churches  they  vary  in  number  from 
one  to  three,  and  are  very  often  without  canopies, 
and  quite  plain,  or  formed  in  the  sill  of  a  window; 
but  in  the  choirs  of  several  of  our  collegiate  edifices, 
which  are  served  by  a  large  body  of  Priests,  there 
are  four  or  five  Sedilia.  If  wooden  chairs  be 
adopted  in  preference  they  might  always  be  of  simple 
Ecclesiastical  character,  and  placed  in  a  similar 
position  against  the  side  wall  of  the  sanctuary, 
instead  of  facing  the  congregation. 

The  Piscina  is  a  stone  basin  with  an  orifice  and 
drain  to  carry  away  the  water  which  has  been  used 
for  rinsing  the  chalice,  and  is  one  of  the  appurten- 
ances of  an  Altar  that  in  ancient  times  was  never  dis- 
pensed with.  It  is  generally  constructed  at  the  bottom 
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of  a  small  niche  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Chan- 
cel, eastward  of  the 
Sedilia,  and  these  fre- 
quently constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  design. 
The  cavity  of  the  Pis- 
cina is  often  foliated, 
and  sometimes  the  howl 
forms  the  capital  of  a 
little  pillar  or  stem,  on 
which  it  is  supported : 
in  many  instances  it 
projects  from  the  face 
of  the  wall  like  a  bracket, 
as  at  Crowmarsh  in 
Oxfordshire. 

In  Churches  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Pis- 
cinse  with  two  basins  are 
not  uncommon,  andhave 
usually  a  slender  shaft 
or  column  in  the  cen- 
tre, as  at  Strixton, 
N  o  r  t  h  a  m  p  t  o  n  s  h  i  1'  e ; 


Pisciua  .  i  ai  r 


sh  Oxfordshire. 
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there  is  also  a  fine  example  in  Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

The  Aumbrye,  or  Locker,  is  a  little  cupboard  for 
the  preservation  of  the  sacred  vessels,  and  is  gene- 
rally constructed  in  the  north  or  east  wall  of  the 
Chancel  near  the  Altar :  the  door  is  often  elabo- 
rately carved  in  oak,  or  ornamented  with  floriated 
iron- work,  and  is  always  furnished  with  a  lock. 

In  our  large  ancient  Churches  there  are  frequently 
several  Aumbryes,  or  Lockers,  in  different  parts  of 
the  building.  Occasionally  we  find  other  smaller  re- 
cesses in  the  wall,  which  probably  also  had  doors  to 
them,  but  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Aumbryes :  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  keeping  the 
Chrismatory,  or  vessel  containing  the  Holy  Oil. 
There  is  an  example,  of  a  triangular  shape,  in 
Buckland  Church,  Berkshire. 
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The  Pulpit  is  generally  constructed  of  stone  or 
oak,  and  its  form  may  always  be  accommodated  to 
!  its  position ;  but  when  completely  isolated,  an 
octagonal  figure  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  other  : 
several  fine  examples  however  are  circular,  and  being 
supported  upon  a  tall  slender  stem,  the  outline  is 
very  elegant ;  the  sides  are  usually  carved  with 
foliated  panels,  sometimes  containing  paintings  or 
sculpture  of  an  appropriate  character :  inscriptions, 
the  emblems  of  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  other 
religious  symbols,  are  also  occasionally  introduced. 

The  Anglican  Church  orders  in  the  eighty-third 
canon  that  a  comely  and  decent  pulpit  be  provided 
and  set  in  a  convenient  position  within  the  sacred 
edifice,  but  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  situation ; 
it  should  always  however  be  placed  in  the  nave,  as  in 
ancient  times,  against  either  of  the  piers  of  the 
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Eeaulieu,  Hants, 
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chancel-arch,  or  in  front  of  one  of  the  adjoining 
pillars.  It  must  not  on  any  account  be  exalted  in 
front  of  the  Altar,  since  it  obhges  the  Clergyman, 
when  preaching,  to  turn  his  back  directly  on  those 
sacred  mysteries,  which,  Bishop  Heber  remarks,  ''are 
or  ought  to  be,  in  every  church,  the  chief  object  of 
a  Christian's  reverence."  On  the  authority  also  of 
the  same  learned  and  excellent  Prelate  there  is  never 
any  occasion  for  the  pulpit  being  elevated  more  than 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor ;  it  can  be 
ascended  by  steps  encircling  the  pillar,  or  by  a 
narrow  winding  staircase  partly  constructed  in  the 
masonry  of  the  wall,  and  presenting  externally  an 
angular  projection,  which  may  be  made  a  very 
picturesque  feature  if  carried  up  above  the  roof 
of  the  building  like  an  ancient  rood-stair  turret. 

In  our  old  Churches  pulpits  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  of  a  date  antecedent  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  of  this  period  we  possess  many  valuable  examples, 
which  are  often  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  in 
some  few  instances  surmounted  with  rich  canopies 
delicately  groined,  as  at  Fotheringhay  Church, 
Northamptonshire.  At  Wenden,  in  Essex,  there  is 
a  fine  oak  pulpit  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  it  is  octa- 
gonal, with  boldly  carved  panels,  but  its  form  is  un~ 
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This  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the 
Priest  who  did  officiate  in  all  those  parts  of  the  Service  which  were 
directed  to  the  people,  turned  himself  towards  them,  as  in  the  Absolu- 
tion :  but  in  those  parts  of  the  Office  which  are  directed  to  God  imme- 
diately, as  prayers,  hymns,  lauds,  confessions  of  faith  or  sins,  he 
turned  from  the  people. 

Bishop  Sparrow. 


The  Faldstool  is  a  low  moveable  desk,  at  which 
the  Clergyman  kneels  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Litany, 
and  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
either  near  the  entrance  to  the  Chancel,  or  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Altar ;  according  to  Bishop  Sparrow,  the  former 
situation  is  that  from  which  it  was  anciently  the 
custom  for  this  solemn  supplication  to  be  delivered. 
It  should  be  constructed  of  oak  more  or  less  orna- 
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merited  with  carving,  and  in  time  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice may  be  partly  covered  by  a  richly-embroidered 
hanging. 

The  Faldstool  and  the  Lettern  conjointly  might 
be  employed  for  all  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Church, 
since  the  latter  could  be  used  for  the  General  Exhorta- 
tion, the  Absolution,  and  other  portions  of  the  Liturgy 
that  are  required  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Priest 
standing,  as  well  as  for  the  Lessons.  A  reading-pew 
therefore,  for  which  there  is  no  ancient  authority, 
would  not  then  be  really  necessary,  but  if  introduced, 
it  ought  always  to  be  of  simple  design  instead  of 
being  made  a  lofty  and  prominent  erection  like  a 
pulpit,  as  it  is  not  requisite  for  the  Clergyman  when 
praying  to  be  exalted  above  the  people.  It  may  be 
placed  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  nave  near 
the  chancel-arch  in  such  a  position  that  the  Minister 
is  enabled  to  look  towards  the  congregation  when 
making  his  addresses  to  them  or  reading  the  Lessons, 
and  when  kneeling,  or  saying  the  Creeds,  to  turn 
towards  the  East.  This  practice  was  followed  by  the 
Christians  of  the  early  ages,  and  appears  also  to  be 
implied  by  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England;  nor 
is  it  in  accordance  with  the  becoming  and  significant 
order  of  her  ritual  observances,  that  the  Priest  and 
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people  should  offer  their  petitions  together  to  the 
throne  of  Heaven  with  their  faces  turned  in  oppo- 
site directions. 


Faldstool,  Stained  GlaRs .  Gi-eat  Malvei^a 
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The  Lectern,  or  Lettern,  is  a  moveable  desk, 
from  which  the  Lessons  should  be  read,  and  has 
been  always  used  for  this  purpose  in  many  of  the 
Cathedrals  and  College  Chapels.  This  beautiful 
remnant  of  ancient  Ecclesiastical  furniture  is  gra- 
dually making  its  re-appearance  in  our  Parochial 
Churches,  and  must  be  placed  near  the  east  end  of 
the  nave  on  either  side  of  the  building,  so  as  not 
to  intercept  the  view  of  the  Holy  Table  ;  it  ought, 
properly,  to  stand  opposite  the  south-west  or  north- 
west, so  that  the  Clergyman,  when  reading,  may  be 
distinctly  heard  by  the  people  without  being  com- 
pelled to  turn  his  back  upon  the  Altar. 

The  Lettern  is  most  frequently  of  carved  oak,  more 
or  less  ornamented  with  tracery ;  and  the  stem,  which 
is  very  often  enriched  with  panels  or  little  buttresses, 
is  usually  octagonal,  but  sometimes  square  or  hex- 
agonal, as  at  Littlebury  in  Essex  :  of  this  example 
the  stem  alone  remains.    The  Lettern  has  generally 
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Lettern,  Littlebary,  Essex,  with  Plan. 
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two  sloping  desks,  and  both  will  be  found  convenient 
when  the  Lettern  is  employed  for  other  portions  of 
the  service  besides  the  Lessons  :  if  used  only  for  the 
latter  purpose,  and  the  Prayers  are  read  from  a  stall 
in  the  Chancel,  it  might  be  in  the  form  of  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  supporting  tbe  sacred  volume, 
and  thus  carrying,  as  it  were,  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
eagle-desk  is  dehneated  in  the  Louterell  Psalter,  a 
beautiful  illuminated  manuscript,  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  eagle  being 
there  represented  as  supported  on  a  slender  cylin- 
drical shaft  banded  round  half-way  down  by  an 
annulated  moulding^;''  it  is  usually  made  of  brass, 
and  sometimes  of  wood  :  both  these  materials  are 
appropriate,  but  the  former  should  be  adopted  if 
possible,  on  account  of  its  superior  beauty  and  dura- 
bility :  the  plumage  of  the  eagle  is  generally  but 
slightly  relieved,  and  in  most  instances  the  feathers 
are  arranged  with  considerable  regularity.  The 
stem  of  a  brazen  Lettern  is  usually  circular,  and 
the  moulded  base  is  frequently  ornamented  with 
four  little  lions,  as  at  Merton  College  Chapel, 
Oxford. 

^  British  Critic. 
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A  Chest  for  Alms  is  ordered  by  the  eighty-fourth 
canon  to  be  provided  in  every  Church  at  the  cost  of 
the  Parish,  and  was  formerly  a  very  general  article  of 
Ecclesiastical  furniture.  It  ought  always  to  be  made 
of  oak,  ornamented  with  carving  or  floriated  iron- 
work, and  should  be  securely  fastened  by  a  padlock 
having  three  keys, 
one  for  the  Clergy- 
man, and  one  for  each 
of  the  Church-war- 
dens. It  must  either 
be  affixed  to  the  wall, 
or  set  upon  a  stone  or 
wooden  pillar  in  some 
convenient  situation  at 
the  west  end  of  the 
nave  near  a  doorway,  Drayton.  Berks. 
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or  in  the  porch,  "  to  the 
intent  that  the  parishion- 
ers may  put  into  it  their 
alms  for  their  poor  neigh- 
bours/' At  Irchester 
and  at  Mears  Ashby  in 
Northamptonshire, 
and  at  Hartland,  Devon- 
shire, the  alms-chest  is 
placed  upon  the  capping 
of  the  pews,  which  are 
of  the  same  date,  and 
from  their  design  appear 
to  be  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Above  the  poor-box 
a  text  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture enjoining  the  duty 
of  alms- giving  is  some- 
times appropriately  in- 
scribed in  red  and  black 
letters  upon  an  orna- 
mental scroll. 
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By  the  general  law,  and  of  common  right,  all  the  Pews  in  the  Parish 
Church  are  the  common  property  of  the  parish  ;  they  are  for  the  use 
in  common  of  the  parishioners,  who  are  all  entitled  to  he  seated 
orderly  and  conveniently,  so  as  best  to  provide  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all.  Sir  John  Nicholl. 


The  ancient  Pews,  or  Seats,  which  remain  in  the 
old  Parish  Churches  of  this  country  are  low  open 
benches  constructed  of 
oak  ;  they  are  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  fif- 
teenth century,  but  of 
this  period  we  possess 
numerous  beautiful  ex- 
amples. The  upright 
ends  or  standards  are 
usually  more  or  less  or- 
namented with  foliated 
tracery,    buttresses,  or       ^      ,  . 

Poppy-bead,  Cumnor  heiks. 

other  sculptured  decorations,  and  in  richly- embel- 
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lished  buildings  are  frequently  surmounted  by  large 
finials  or  crests,  called  poppies,  or  poppy-heads : 
these  are  generally  excellent  and  elaborate  specimens 
of  carved  wood-work,  consisting  of  foliage  often 
combined  with  animals,  sacred  emblems,  or  heraldic 
devices,  and  are  sometimes  in  the  form  of  little 
angels  :  examples  of  a  grotesque  character  are  not 
uncommon,  but  ought  never  to  be  selected  as  models 
for  imitation. 

High  enclosed  pews  were  not  often  introduced 
until  after  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  appear  to  have 
been  far  from  common  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exclusive  and  fastidious  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent day  will  not  admit  of  their  being  entirely  dis- 
carded, for  earthly  state  and  vain  distinction"  are 
quite  out  of  place  in  structures  where  Christians 
meet  as  brethren,  for  the  express  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping together,  and  joining  in  "Common  Prayer." 
The  pews  when  correctly  designed  are  of  sufficient 
width  to  admit  of  persons  conveniently  kneeling,  and 
always  have  upright  backs,  which  are  sometimes 
pierced  with  quatrefoils  and  other  elegant  enrich- 
ments, as  in  Walsingham  Church,  Norfolk  ;  the  ends 
of  the  seats,  or  standards,  are  inserted  in  a  strong 
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sill,  the  whole  of  the  work  being  framed  together 
with  mortices  and  tenons,  and  fastened  with  wooden 
pins.  English  oak  is  the  proper  material  for  their 
construction,  but  if  that  cannot  be  procured,  com- 


Merrow,  Surrey. 

mon  fir  or  pine  is  very  preferable  to  any  painted 
imitation  of  a  more  costly  wood. 

The  following  measurements  are  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  the  most  convenient :  the  height  of 
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the  top  rail  not  to  exceed  three  feet,  and  generally 
2  feet  6  in.,  or  2  feet  8  in.  is  a  better  height;  the 
space  from  back  to  back  not  less  than  the  height 
of  the  back;  the  width  of  the  seat  itself  not  less 
than  fifteen  inches  ;  fixed  kneeling-boards  are  better 
dispensed  with  altogether,  or  their  place  supplied  by 
low  flat  hassocks  not  more  than  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness :  there  should  be  no  sloping  book-board,  but  a 
flat  board  to  rest  the  elbows  on  when  kneeling,  or 
to  place  the  books  upon,  is  desirable,  and  should  be 
a  few  inches  below  the  top  rail. 

The  Pews  must  face  the  east,  and  be  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  nave,  leaving  an  alley  or  passage 
in  the  centre  not  less  than  five  feet  wide.  Move- 
able benches  are  well  adapted  for  the  upper  end  of 
aisles,  and  for  the  transepts  of  cruciform  Churches, 
but  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  placed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  occupants  of  them  do  not  kneel  with 
their  backs  to  the  Altar. 

All  the  Pews  should  be  of  the  same  description, 
and  those  allotted  to  the  poor  ought  never  to  be 
in  an  inferior  situation,  for  this  invidious  custom  is 
not  only  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  has  been  thus  distinctly  condemned 
by  the  holy  Apostle  St.  James  : 
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If  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a 
gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also 
a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment ;  and  ye  have  respect  to 
him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto 
him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to  the 
poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my 
footstool;  are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and 
are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?" 


Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire 
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The  Organ,  with  *'its  soul-awakening  tones," 
harmonizes  admirably  with  the  grand  and  stately 
architecture  of  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  Church,  its 
music  forming  an  accompaniment  to  the  sacred 
services  so  congenial  and  impressive,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  peculiarl}^ 
holy  and  devotional  than  the  sound 

Of  choral  voices,  that  in  solemn  chant 
With  organ  mingle,  and  now  high  and  clear 
Come  swelling,  now  float  indistinct  away. 

Carey's  Dante. 

The  ancients,  and  the  Christians  of  the  early  ages, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  this 
noble  instrument,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precise 
period  it  was  introduced  into  the  Church.  Cas- 
siodorus,  quoted  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  speaks  of 
the  organ  in  the  sixth  century  as  a  tower  con- 
structed of  different  kinds  of  pipes,  &c. ;  Aldhelm, 
who  departed  in  709,  mentions  the  gilded  organ 
pipes.    In  the  tenth  century  a  large  organ  was 
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erected  in  Winchester  Cathedral  with  forty  keys  and 
four  hundred  pipes.  The  old  organs  called  regals, 
were  moveable  and  of  small  size,  a  pair  of  them 
being  often  set  upon  the  rood-loft.  In  England, 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  great  organ  in  the 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches  was  frequently 
inserted  under  one  of  the  arches  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  an  arrangement  very  preferable  to  that 
now  usually  observed  of  erecting  it  above  the  screen, 
in  the  conspicuous  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
rood  or  crucifix,  with  its  attendant  images  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John,  emblematical  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches. 

In  a  Parish  Church  the  organ  ought  not  to  be  of 
large  dimensions,  and  whether  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  or  in  the  chancel,  should  be  placed 
upon  the  floor :  it  may  be  rendered  ornamental  to 
the  sacred  edifice,  but  requires  to  be  carefully  de- 
signed, so  as  not  to  be  made  too  prominent  an 
object,  although  it  is  not  perhaps  desirable  to  have 
it  concealed  behind  perforated  panels  and  tracery  : — 
the  case  is  generally  of  oak,  elaborately  carved ;  and 
in  highly  embellished  buildings,  the  pipes  can  be 
enriched  with  diaper-work,  painted  in  gold  and 
colours. 
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It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  canopied  sepulchre  and  grassy  grave 
both  point  to  the  same  quarter,  as  testifying  hope  in  the  same  resur- 
rection, through  the  power  of  Him,  '  whose  name  is  the  east.' 

HiEROLOGUS. 


The  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  the  middle  ages 
seldom  fail  to  excite  a  deep  and  solemn  interest, 
being  generally  designed  in  admirable  keeping  with 
the  architecture  of  the  sacred  structures  in  which 
they  are  enshrined.  The  king,  the  bishop,  the 
noble,  and  the  knight,  are  always  represented  in 
their  proper  costumes,  extended  upon  their  silent 
tombs  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  humility  and  re- 
signation, as  if  awaiting  the  coming  of  their  Lord : 
the  hands  of  these  recumbent  effigies  are  most 
commonly  joined  in  prayer,  their  heads  being  fre- 
quently supported  by  little  figures  of  angels,  that 
add  considerably  to  their  religious  character.  Such 
memorials  are  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and  in  every 
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respect  superior  to  modern  monuments,  which  are 
not  only  devoid  of  all  the  peculiar  and  eloquent 
symbols  of  Christianity,  but  with  "  their  over- 
wrought conceits  and  allegorical  groups/'  are  full  of 
the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world ;  they  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  admitted  within  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  edifices  consecrated  to  the  holy  ser- 
vices of  the  Church. 

Sepulchral  Brasses  were  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  works  of  mediseval 
art :  they  might  generally  be  revived  with  advan- 
tage, since  they  form  a  part  of  the  pavement  of  the 
building,  and  do  not  therefore  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  pews  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  furniture:  the  slabs  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  are  often  surrounded  by  marginal 
legends,  with  an  Evangelistic  symbol  in  a  quatrefoil 
at  each  of  the  four  corners  :  when  armorial  bearings 
are  engraved  upon  the  metal,  they  are  frequently 
filled  with  enamel  of  the  proper  colours.  Floor- 
crosses  of  brass,  or  of  stone,  either  incised  or  in  low 
relief,  are  also  very  appropriate  memorials :  the 
woodcut  on  the  opposite  page  is  copied  from  a  fine 
example  at  Higham  Ferrars  in  Northamptonshire, 
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but  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  wanting  in  the 
original. 

Monuments  of  greater  pretension  are  seldom 
adapted  for  Parish  Churches,  and  require  the  great- 
est care  and  attention  to  be  bestowed  both  upon  their 
design  and  position.  The  ancient  Altar-tombs,  with 
their  recumbent  effigies,  afford  the  only  correct 
models  for  our  imitation,  and  the  sides  may  be 
ornamented  with  heraldic  devices,  or  with  images  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  canopied  niches  :  they 
ought  to  be  placed  beneath  arched  recesses,  con- 
structed in  the  masonry  of  the  north  or  south  wall ; 
and  the  figures,  as  in  old  examples,  must  always 
have  their  faces  turned  towards  the  east.  The  mag- 
nificent monuments  in  many  of  our  Cathedrals,  and 
other  large  Collegiate  structures,  add  considerably 
to  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  architecture,  and  are 
frequently  erected  between  the  lofty  pillars  of  the 
aisles,  sometimes,  as  at  Winchester,  enclosed 
within  little  chantry  chapels  of  the  most  sumptuous 
description. 

A  high  tomb  is  frequently  inlaid  with  a  brass, 
which  is  thus  protected  from  injury,  and  the  slab  is 
often  surrounded  with  an  inscription  in  the  same 
metal. 
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IV. 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE  WHICH 
PREVAILED  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
TWELFTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


"  QUI  BENE  DISTINGUIT,  BENE  DOCET." 


Niche  Hadiscoe,  TsTorfolk. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  that  prevailed  in 
England  during  this  period  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Norman,  and  has  been  correctly  de- 
signated a  Romanesque  style,  since  the  semicircular 
arch  and  the  form  of  its  other  principal  features, 
together  with  the  general  predominance  of  horizontal 
lines,  clearly  donote  its  classical  origin.  The  early 
examples  are  very  heavy  and  plain,  but  the  struc- 
tures erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
frequently  display  considerable  lightness  and  elegance 
in  their  composition :  not  only  are  Pointed  arches 
commonly  used,  but  the  carved  foliage  of  the  capi- 
tals, and  other  ornamental  details,  are  sculptured 
with  great  freedom  and  delicacy.  This  mode  of 
building  is  both  interesting  from  its  antiquity,  and 
possesses  many  peculiar  beauties  to  recommend  its 
occasional  adoption  for  little  rural  Churches  and 
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Chapels ;  it  is  not  however  well  adapted  for  large 
parochial  edifices,  because  the  narrow  aisles,  and 
the  great  pillars  in  the  interior,  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the 
pews,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  furniture. 

The  Cathedrals  and  Conventual  Churches  are  built 
in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  the  most  significant  and 
appropriate  form  that  could  be  selected  :  they  are 
always  of  grand  and  lofty  proportions,  and  their 
simple  massive  Architecture  has  a  solemn  character, 
and  an  appearance  of  durability  which  is  very  impos- 
ing. The  Parish  Churches  of  this  era  are  generally 
of  small  dimensions,  and  consist  of  a  nave,  usually 
without  a  porch  or  aisles,  and  a  Chancel ;  the  east 
end  of  the  latter  is  often  terminated  by  a  semicircular 
apse,  for  the  reception  of  the  Altar.  The  plan  of 
many  of  these  edifices  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
a  low  central  tower  is  common  both  in  cruciform 
buildings  and  in  those  which  have  no  transepts;  but 
at  Kilpeck  in  Herefordshire,  and  in  some  other 
instances,  that  portion  of  the  structure  intervening 
between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  not  carried  up  to 
form  a  steeple. 

There  are  comparatively  few  Porches  remaining 
of  this  style,  and  these  are  generally  annexed  to 
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Cathedrals  or  other  large  Collegiate  Churches ;  in 
the  interior  the  sides  are  sometimes  embellished  with 
arcades,  and  the  roof  is  frequently  vaulted  with 
stone. 


Middieton  Stoney,  Oxfordshire,  (8fce  ULXtpage.) 

The  Doorway  is  often  deeply  recessed,  and  that 
portion  of  the  wall  where  it  is  inserted  frequently 
projects,  and  is  either  finished  with  a  plain  horizontal 
capping,  as  at  Iffley,  near  Oxford,  or  with  a  lofty 
gable,  as  at  Adel,  in  Yorkshire,  and  S.  Margaret's 
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at  Cliff,  Kent :  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Cambridge,  the  semicircular  arch  itself  is  rendered 
prominent,  but  the  effect  is  not  altogether  pleasing. 
Many  doorways  have  the  jamb-shafts  and  mouldings 
most  elaborately  carved  with  the  chevron  or  zigzag, 
the  beak-head,  and  other  ornaments  :  some  of  these 
decorations  are  probably  of  a  symbolical  character. 
When  the  head  of  the  aperture  is  square  or  seg- 
mental, as  at  Middleton  Stoney,  Oxon,  the  mystical 
figure  of  the  Vesica  Piscis,  or  some  emblematical 
device,  is  generally  sculptured  in  the  space  above  the 
door,  which  is  hung  with  large  floriated  hinges.  In 
several  buildings  a  httle  niche,  containing  a  rudely- 
fashioned  image  of  the  Father  or  Saviour,  is  intro- 
duced over  the  entrance.  The  doorways  of  small 
country  Churches  are  often  of  very  simple  design, 
but  generally  have  shafts  in  the  jambs,  and  the 
arch-mouldings  are  most  commonly  ornamented 
with  the  zigzag.  At  Nately,  in  Hampshire,  the 
head  of  the  door  is  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil,  and 
exhibits  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  foliation  and 
cusping.  Pointed  arches  are  frequently  employed 
in  the  later  doorways.    The  hoodmoulds^  are  occa- 

a  "  No  ancient  term  has  been  preserved  for  the  projecting  molding 
which  crowns  doors,  windows,  and  other  arches,  if  we  except  '  hood- 
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sionally  covered  with  delicate  enrichments,  and 
unless  they  spring 
direct  from  the 
square  abaci  or 
upper  members  of 
the  capitals  of  the 
shafts,  are  either 
returned  horizon- 
tally, as  string-  "... 
courses,  or  are 
terminated  by 
grotesque  heads.  - 

The  Windows 
are  without  mul- 
lions  or  tracery,  " 
and  therefore  do 

St  Johin's,  Devizes,  Walts. 

mold,'  an  excellent  word,  wliich  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  is  *  still  in 
use  in  Yorkshire,  where  many  old  masonic  terms  remain.'  Rickman 
calls  it  the  '  dripstone,'  and  others  the  *  weather  moulding.'  These 
are  objectionable  terms,  because  they  apply  as  well  to  straight  as  to 
arched  tables,  and  they  imply  that  the  member  is  exposed  to  the 
weather,  whereas  the  hoodmould  is  as  often  found  within  as  without, 
and  is  simply  an  appendage  or  border  to  the  arch,  derived  from  the 
cymatium  or  external  architrave  moulding  of  the  Romans.  '  Label,' 
which  has  been  sometimes  awkwardly  applied  to  this  purpose,  is 
borrowed  from  heraldry,  and  belongs  to  straight-headed  openings 
alone." — Willis  on  the  Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  term  label  is  however  that  generally  understood 
by  the  builders  and  workmen. 
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not  contribute  greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
architecture ;  but  from  the  small  size  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  their  distance  from  each  other,  they 
impart  an  air  of  solidity  to  the  structure  which 
is  not  devoid  of  grandeur  :  in  order  to  admit  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hght  they  are  widely  splayed 
within,  the  outer  and 
inner  arches  being 
generally  concentric. 
Many  examples  are 
quite  plain,  others 
have  jamb- shafts  and 
mouldings,  more  or 
less  ornamented  with 
carving  :  these  in 
some  instances  are 
repeated  in  the  inte- 
rior, as  in  the  Church 
of  S.Cross,  near  Win- 
chester. 

with  heads,  but  in  other  respects  they  resemble 
those  over  doorways,  and  are  applied  in  the  same 
manner.  Tiie  window  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
stage  of  the  belfry  or  steeple  frequently  consists 
of  two  narrow  openings,  with  a  slender  shaft  in 


Bucknell,  Oxfordshire. 

The  hoodmoulds  are  seldom  terminated 
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the  centre,  the  whole  being  comprised  within  a 
larger  arch,  but  the  spandrel  beneath  is  very  rarely 
perforated :  there  is  a  good  model  at  Bucknell,  in 
Oxfordshire  (see  previous  page).  A  precisely  simi- 
lar arrangement  is  observed  in  the  triforia  over  the 
vaulting  of  the  aisles  in  some  of  our  Cathedrals 
and  Conventual  Churches.  Little  round  apertures, 
without  mullions,  are  often  introduced  in  towers  and 
gables,  but  circles  divided  by  radiating  shafts  only 
occur  in  the  late  buildings  of  this  period,  as  at  Bar- 
freston  and  Patrixbourne,  in  Kent :  both  these  win- 
dows alFord  specimens  of  the  earliest  kind  of  foliation. 

There  is  some  beautiful  stained  glass  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  the  aisles  of  the  choir  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  re- 
maining in  this  country.  The  general  designs 
consist  of  panels  of  various  forms,  containing  sub- 
jects from  Holy  Writ,  with  explanatory  inscriptions ; 
these  are  on  grounds  either  of  ruby  colour  or  of  a 
rich  deep  blue,  the  depth  of  the  latter  being  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  earliest  glass.  The  spaces 
between  these  panels  are  filled  with  rich  mosaic 
patterns  of  various  colours,  but  still  the  ruby  and 
dark  blue  predominate.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  border  of  elaborate  construction,  and 
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formed  in  brilliant  tints  There  is  also  some  ancient 
painted  glass  at  Salisbury,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Old  Sarum  :  the  prevailing  colour  is  green. 

The  Buttresses  are  extremely  simple,  and  as  the 
walls  are  of  considerable  thickness  have  but  little 
projections  ;  they  are  not  therefore  prominent  fea- 
tures, and  are  either  finished  with  a  plain  slope  or 
terminate  in  the  corbel- 
table  :  those  examples  which 
have  slender  shafts  at  the 
external  angles  are  gene- 
rally of  Transition  charac- 
ter. The  Basement  in  this 
style  of  architecture  consists 
merely  of  a  ground-table : 
and  the  narrow  horizon- 
tal bands  called  String- 
courses are  sometimes 
moulded  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented, and  are  frequently 
continued  round  the  but- 
tresses and  over  the  arches 
of  doorways  or  windows  to 
form  the  hood-moulds  :  they 

Battress,  Itfley,  Oxtordbh.i.re. 
^  Glossary  of  Architecture. 
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not  only  serve  to  unite  the  diiFerent  portions  of  the 
design,  but  when 
on    the  exterior 
are  also  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  useful 

in  protecting  the       ^  — — ii[r—mw~ 

masonry  beneath,  stringcourse,  imey.  near  Oxford. 

by  throwing  off  the  water  that  has  trickled  down  from 
the  upper  face  of  the  wall.  The  Corbel-table  is 
a  succession  of  small  blocks  of  stone  usually  carved 
in  the  shape  of  grotesque  heads  and  other  quaint 
devices,  and  presents  a  bold  and  effective  cornice 


Corbel-table,  St.  Peter's-in-the-East  ,  Oxford. 

either  under  the  eaves  of  a  roof  or  at  the  summit  of 
a  tower.  The  corbels,  like  the  modillions  of  Roman 
edifices,  are  supposed  to  be  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  ends  of  rafters  or  the  beams 
of  floors,  as  in  the  fine  steeple  at  Corston  in  North- 
amptonshire :  their  singular  position  in  the  west 
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gable  of  Adel  Church,  Yorkshire,  probably  origin- 
ated from  some  construction  necessary  for  carrying 
the  bell-cot.  The  corbels  are  always  placed  at 
equal  distances,  and  often  connected  together  by 
little  arches. 

It  was  a  common  practice  of  the  architects  of  this 
period  to  enrich  the  mural  surfaces  of  their  struc- 
tures with  Arcades,  which  generally  spring  from  the 
capitals  of  little  shafts,  as  in  S.  Peter's  Church, 


S.  Peter's,  Northampton. 

Northampton  :  the  west  fronts,  the  clerestories,  and 
the  upper  stages  of  the  towers  more  particularly, 
are  often  ornamented  in  this  manner.  In  some 
edifices  of  a  superior  description  arcades  were  also 
introduced  under  the  windows  in  the  interior. 
Pointed  arches  only  occur  in  the  later  examples,  but 
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the  semicircular  frequently  intersect  each  other,  as 
at  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  and  Stewkley,  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

The  pillars  are  of  massive  proportions,  but  are 
seldom  clustered,  being  usually  round  or  octagonal, 
and  these  forms  are  sometimes  applied  alternately, 
as  in  Shoreham  Church,  Sussex.  The  capitals  are 
frequently  sculp- 
tured with  foliage, 
figures,  or  other 
decorations,  and 
their  abaci,  in  the 
earliest  specimens, 

are    always   square:  capitals,  Gloucester  cathedral 

the  base  mouldings  are  placed  upon  rectangular 
plinths,  which  often  have  leaves  or  other  orna- 
ments at  the  corners.  Many  buildings  of  an  elabo- 
rate character  have  the  pillars  channeled  with 
the  chevron  and  other  enrichments,  as  at  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  and  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  pointed  arches 
were  commonly  adopted  in  preference  to  the  semi- 
circular :  some  examples  are  quite  plain ;  others 
have  highly-wrought  mouldings,  embellished  with 
carving. 
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The  Roof  in  large  ecclesiastical  structures  is 
usually  of  a  lofty  pitch,  its  outline  being  in  the  shape 
of  an  equilateral  triangle ;  but  in  most  parish 
Churches  the  sloping  lines  of  the  gable  at  their  junc- 
tion form  a  rectangle,  and  this  inclination  harmon- 
izes well  with  the  general  character  of  the  architec- 
ture. Stone  vaulting  of  this  era  frequently  occurs 
over  the  crypts,  porches,  and  aisles  of  Cathedrals, 
and  over  the  chancels  of  smaller  edifices ;  it  is  always 
of  simple  design,  each  bay  or  compartment  merely 
consisting  of  four  cells.  The  earlier  examples  of 
groining  are  quite  plain,  but  those  constructed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  often  have  finely- 
moulded  ribs,  which  are  sometimes  ornamented  with 
the  zigzag  or  other  carving,  and  sculptured  bosses 
are  placed  at  their  intersection,  as  in  the  rich  and 
beautiful  entrance  to  the  Chapter-house  at  Bristol. 
An  open  timber  roof  supposed  to  be  of  this  period 
has  lately  been  discovered  over  the  chancel  of  the 
little  Church  at  Adel,  near  Leeds  ^ ;  it  has  tie- 
beams,  and  is  a  plain  but  interesting  relic  of  ancient 
carpentry. 

The  Towers  are  not  always  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  west  front,  but  frequently  erected  between  the 

"  It  has  been  engraved  in  the  "  Churches  of  Yorkshire." 
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nave  and  chancel  in  Churches  which  have  no  tran- 
septs as  well  as  in  cruciform  buildings ;  they  are 
always  of  short  and  massive  proportions,  yet  there 
is  a  certain  rude  grandeur  about  them  which  is  im- 
posing, so  that  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  in- 
appropriate subjects  for 
imitation.  A  belfry  win- 
dow of  two  lights,  with 
a  shaft  in  the  centre,  is 
very  commonly  intro- 
duced on  each  side  of 
the  upper  story  :  this 
portion  of  the  structure, 
however,  is  often  orna- 
mented with  an  arcade, 
and  several  of  the  com- 
partments are  generally 
perforated,  as  in  Stewk- 
ley  Church,  Buckinghamshire :  little  round  aper- 
tures are  sometimes  inserted  under  the  eaves  or 
corbel-table :  a  square  or  circular  turret  containing 
a  spiral  staircase  usually  projects  at  one  of  the 
angles,  and  gives  variety  to  the  outline.  There  is 
no  spire  of  this  early  period  in  England,  but  it  is 


Little  Saxham,  Suffolk. 
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extremely  probable  that  the  towers  were  originally 
covered  with  roofs  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  a  very 
ancient  and  singular  instance  occurs  at  Sompting  in 
Sussex.  The  Cathedrals  of  Norwich  and  Winchester, 
and  the  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Mary  at  Tewkesbury, 
possess  very  magnificent  steeples  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  there  are  good  specimens  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions at  Iffley  and  Bucknell  in  Oxfordshire,  at  East 
Meon  in  Hampshire,  and  at  Caistor  in  Northamp- 
tonshire :  the  last-named  example  is  a  very  highly 
enriched  composition.  Many  of  the  round  towers 
which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  of 
this  era. 

At  Glastonbury  Abbey  there  are  good  turrets  of 
Transition  character,  embellished  with  slender  shafts, 
intersecting  arcades,  and  other  ornaments,  and  their 
composition  is  altogether  very  pleasing  and  effective. 

The  chancel- arch  at  Headington,  Ox  on,  affords  a 
good  bold  specimen  of  the  enriched  Mouldings  of 
this  period :  of  these  the  chevron  or  zigzag  in  its 
several  varieties  is  the  most  peculiarly  characteristic, 
and  is  frequently  studded  with  the  pellet  or  the 
nail-head,  as  at  Bridges  in  Kent.  The  beak-head  is 
very  often  carved  round  the  doorways,  but  does  not 
occur  in  many  of  our  finest  examples  ;  and  decora- 
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tions  of  a  grotesque  character  ous^ht  always  to  be 
sparingly  intro- 
duced in  ecclesias- 
tical architecture, 
and  never  except 
upon  the  exterior 
of  the  buildings.  In 
the  religious  sculp- 
ture of  this  era  we 
occasionally  meet 
with  rude  represen- 
tations of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  Lamb 
bearing  the  Cross 
and  Banner,the  em> 
blems  of  theBlessed 
Trinity,  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  other  sacred  devices. 

The  Fonts  of  the  twelfth  century  are  frequently 
profusely  embellished  with  quaint  figures,  arcades,  and 
a  variety  of  ornaments :  they  are  usually  of  large 
dimensions  and  of  different  forms,  but  the  most 
ancient  are  generally  square  or  circular,  often  sup- 
ported on  a  thick  central  stem,  with  a  little  shaft  at 
each  of  the  four  corners,  as  at  Winchester  Cathe- 
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dral.  No  pulpit  or  lettern  of  this  style  remains,  but 
sedilia  and  piscinae  are  sometimes  met  with  ;  pews 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  our 
churches  before  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  the  little  church  of  Than  in  Normandy 
there  are  gable-crosses  of  this  period,  which  afford 
excellent  models  for  imitation. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  although  for  conve- 
nience each  of  the  styles  of  architecture  in  England 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  style  of  a  particular 
century,  and  distinguished  as  such,  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  change  from  one  style  to  the  other  began 
to  take  place  about  twenty  years  before  the  close  of 
each  century.  Thus,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  change  of  style  from  the 
Norman  to  the  Early  English  was  taking  place,  and 
some  buildings  partake  more  of  one  style,  some  of 
the  other.  The  best  authenticated  example  of  this 
gradual  change  in  England  is  the  choir  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  where  the  new  work,  commenced 
immediately  after  the  fire  in  1175,  is  scarcely 
changed  from  the  Norman,  while  the  latest  parts  in 
1184  are  almost  pure  Early  EngHsh.  This  subject 
has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Professor  Willis 
in  his  valuable  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  of  extreme  beauty,  its  edifices  being 
distinguished  for  their  chaste  simplicity  and  purity 
of  design,  and  at  the  same  time  uniformly  cele- 
brated for  the  superior  excellence  of  their  workman- 
ship. It  is  equally  well  adapted  for  Churches  with 
or  without  aisles,  and  is  altogether  very  preferable 
to  the  preceding  mode  of  building ;  it  has  likewise 
been  well  remarked,  that  it  cannot  be  justly  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  either  of  the  subsequent  styles 
in  light  and  elegant  proportions,  or  in  rich  and  elabo- 
rate detail^."  Simple  pointed  arches  are  almost  always 
used,  but  are  generally  more  acute  in  Cathedrals 
and  other  lofty  structures  than  in  parish  Churches. 
The  slender  cylindrical  shaft  that  is  often  profusely 
applied  to  decorate  the  architecture,  is  usually  de- 
tached, and  in  the  interior  of  many  of  our  more 

*  Cambridge  Camden  Society  on  Ecclesiastical  Antiquites. 
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costly  edifices  is  constructed  of  Purbeck  or  Pet- 
worth  marble  ;  it  is  also  frequently  ornamented  with 
an  annulet  or  narrow  belt  of  mouldings :  the 
capital  is  extremely  elegant, 
and  being  of  a  much  greater 
circumference  at  the  top  than 
the  bottom,  its  outline  resem- 
bles an  inverted  bell ;  this 
[figure  it  retains  even  when 
sculptured  with  fohage,  since 
the  inferior  part  is  composed 
merely  of  the  plain  upright 
stems  of  a  single  row  of 
leaves  that  project  from  under 
the  moulded  abacus  in  a  very 
free  and  graceful  manner.  The 

base  most   commonly   consists    capital  and  Base,  Hereford 

of  a  deep  hollow  and  fillet  between  two  rounds ;  of 
these  the  lower  spreads  considerably,  and  is  gene- 
rally placed  upon  a  plinth,  which  is  either  square, 
circular,  or  polygonal. 

The  Porches  always  have  high-pitched  roofs, 
which  are  sometimes  vaulted  with  stone,  as  at 
Barnack,  Northamptonshire  ^  ;  in  this  fine  example 

b  See  ante,  p.  31. 
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there  are  no  lateral  windows,  and  the  interior  above 
the  benches  is  ornamented  with  arcades.  The  south 
entrance  of  the  little  Church  at  Skelton  near  York, 
is  placed  in  a  compartment  of  the  wall  which  has  a 
projection  only  sufficient  to  admit  the  numerous 
jamb- shafts  and  highly- wrought  mouldings  that 
surround  the  door ;  the  design  therefore  presents  an 
appearance  very  similar  to  some  of  the  portals  of  the 
preceding  style,  although  the  details  are  extremely 
pure  and  characteristic.  Porches  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  seldom  of  two  stories,  excepting  in 
very  large  structures,  as  at  Salisbury,  and  Wells. 

The  doorway  usually 
has  each  side  enriched 
with  one  or  more  slen- 
der detached  shafts, 
with  delicately  worked 
capitals  and  bases ; 
the  former  are  often 
sculptured  with  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  the 
tooth  ornament  is  fre- 
quently carved  in  the 

hollows  of  the  jambs  Paul  s  day,  Kent. 

and  arch,  whose  mouldings  in  some  instances  are 
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continuous  :  the  head  of  the  aperture  is  occasion- 
ally in  the  shape  of  a  pointed  or  round  trefoil;  a  flat 
top  also  with  a  foil  in  each  of  the  angles  is  not 
uncommon,  and  from  its  simplicity  is  well  adapted 


Doo'rway,  S.  Cross,  Hampshur;. 

for  the  Priest's  entrance  in  a  chancel,  or  for  a  turret. 
The  wide  doorways  of  many  of  our  Cathedrals  and 
Collegiate  Churches  are  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
small  plain  or  clustered  pillar;  the  heads  of  the 
openings  are  generally  foliated,  and  the  space  or 
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spandrel  under  the  large  arch  by  which  they  are 
included  is  ornamented  with  a  quatrefoil  or  other 
decoration  sometimes  containing  a  httle  image. 
The  oak  doors  are  hung  with  large  floriated 
hinges  of  graceful  forms,  and  are  often  more  or 
less  covered  with  iron  scroll-work  of  various  ele- 
gant patterns.  The  hoodmoulds,  unless  returned 
horizontally,  are  usually  terminated  by  masks  or 
knots  of  foliage. 

In  the  earlier  edifices 
of  this  period,  the  long  nar- 
row pointed  window  which  has 
been  appropriately  termed  a 
lancet  is  most  commonly  used, 
and  is  generally  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  of  its  propor- 
tions ;  in  parish  Churches  the 
mouldings  surrounding  the  aper- 
ture are  extremely  simple,  usu- 
ally consisting  merely  of  a  plain 
or  hollow  chamfer  often  slight- 
ly recessed ;  in  such  structures 
the  arch  is  seldom  more  acute 
than  that  described  from  an  witcey.  Oxfordshire, 
equilateral  triangle,  and  in  many  examples  is  orna- 
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merited  with  a  trefoil,  which  is  sometimes  the  shape 
of  the  arch  itself :  the  hoodmould  is  very  often 
omitted,  but  when  introduced  is  either  returned 
horizontally,  as  at  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  or  termi- 
nated by  masks  or  little  bosses ;  in  many  examples, 
however,  the  ends  are  merely  bevelled.  The  glass 
is  always  inserted  near  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall, 
which  being  of  considerable  thickness  is  widely 
splayed  in  the  interior,  and  vaulted  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner so  as  to  form  over  the 
head  of  the  hght  a  kind  ^  '/^*^<v^^f^ 
of  hood  that  adds  consi-  f/^^^x^^^X^ 


derably  to  the  beauty  and 
effect  of  the  window.  The 
outer  and  inner  arches  are 
rarely  concentric,  the  lat- 
ter being  generally  either 
more  obtuse  or  segmental. 
Two  or  three  lancets  are 
very  frequently  grouped 
together,  but  the  combi- 
nation of  a  greater  number 
is  rarely  met  with  in  parish 
Churches.  A  couplet  is 
perhaps  more  commonly 
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found  in  west  fronts  and  in  the  side  elevations 
of  aisles  than  in  any  other  position  :  a  triplet  is 
very  commonly  placed  over  the  Altar,  and,  ex- 
cepting in  large  buildings,  appears  to  have  been 
generally  reserved  for  this  situation ;  it  is  often 
ornamented  in  the  interior  with  slender  shafts 
and  deeply- moulded 
arches,  but  these  are 
seldom  applied  ex- 
ternally in  parochial 
edifices.  The  side- 
lights of  a  triplet  are 
usually  lower  than 
that  in  the  centre 
from  their  being  in- 
cluded within  the 
lines  of  a  vault,  or 
some  other  impor- 
tant feature  in  the 
architecture;  thus  at 
Warmington  Church 

Northamptonshire,  Warmmgton.  Northamptonshire. 

they  are  comprised  under  a  single  hoodmould,  and 
in  this  beautiful  specimen  the  monials  or  divisions 
consist  of  round  continuous  mouldings.    At  the 
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end  of  a  nave,  chancel,  or  transepts,  the  lancets, 
if  not  adjacent,  require  to  be  distributed  with  the 
greatest  skill  in  order  that  their  mutual  relation 
may  be  manifest ;  they  should  appear  indeed  to  con- 
stitute the  lights  of  a  large  expanded  window  and 
therefore  a  perforated  circle  or  other  ornament 
in  the  gable  is  often  essential  to  render  the  combi- 
nation perfect.  Our  ancient  architects  never  used 
the  broad  lancets  excepting  in  cathedrals  and  such 
vast  fabrics,  where  they  are  in  character  with  the 
bold  projecting  buttresses  and  elaborate  decorations 
that  surround  them ;  they  are  quite  out  of  place 
however  in  a  little  Church,  for  which  the  long 
narrow  windows  are  most  admirably  adapted ;  these, 
even  when  not  filled  with  painted  glass,  scarcely 
admit  too  much  light,  and  consequently  the  in- 
terior of  the  sacred  edifice  has  that  chastened  and 
solemn  aspect  which  it  is  always  so  important  to 
preserve. 

A  window  consisting  of  two  narrow  lancets  com- 
prised under  one  arch,  with  an  open  circle,  or  quatre- 
foil,  or  other  enrichment,  in  the  head  or  spandrel,  was 
frequently  used  in  the  structures  of  this  period ;  it 
often  occurs  in  a  west  front  or  at  the  side  of  an  aisle, 

*^  See  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit's  Church  Architecture,  vol.  i. 
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and  is  very  commonly  also  introduced  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  tower,  where  it  has  an  excellent  effect,  but 
in  this  situation  the  central  division  is  usually  a  little 
round  or  octagonal  pillar,  as  at  Cotterstock,  North- 
amptonshire. Windows  of  three  or  more  lights  are 
common  in  the  edifices  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but 
it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  earlier  exam- 
ples, notwithstanding  the  number  of  their  muUions 
or  their  foliation,  possess  a  perfectly  distinct  charac- 
ter, because  the 
ornaments  in  the 
heads  are  sepa- 
rate and  inde- 
pendent perfora- 
tions; these  how- 
ever in  the  later 
specimens  are  al- 
ways included 
within  circles, 
whose  mouldings 
being  connected 
with  those  which 
surround  the 
lights,  geometri- 
cal   tracery    is    _         i....i...,er.  oxto. 
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consequently  produced,  and  the  designs  approximate 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  those  of  the  succeed- 
ing style  :  there  is  a  good  example  at  Dorchester, 
Oxon.  This  distinctive  peculiarity  may  also  be  ob- 
served in  the  triforia  and  double  doorways  of  our 
great  Churches.  Small  square-headed  windows  are 
sometimes  introduced  in  towers,  but  are  not  often 
met  with  in  other  situations. 

The  circular  or  Catharine  Wheel  windows  of  the 
thirteenth  century  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  as 
regards  their  general  design,  are  very  similar  to 
the  Transition  specimens  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed at  Patrixbourne,  and  Barfreston  :  the  exam- 
ples at  York,  Lincoln,  and  Beverley,  are  most  mag- 
nificent and  imposing :  those  in  the  west  front  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough  are  not  of  such 
large    dimensions,  but 
their  composition  is  ex- 
cellent, and  they  afford 
good  models  for  imita- 
tion. Several  of  the  little 
round  openings  in  the 
aisles  of  the  transepts  of 
Beverley  Minster,  have 

the  mullions  or  divisions  arranged  in  the  shape  of 
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ctiixton,  Northamptonshire. 


York  Minster. 
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the  cross,  and  the 
effect  is  simple  and 
pleasing  ;  perfor- 
ated trefoils  and 
quatrefoils,  small 
foliated  circles  and 
triangles,  and  the 
mystical  figure  of 
the  Vesica  Piscis, 
are  also  occasion- 
ally used :  all  these 
windows  or  apertures  harmonize  well  with  the  slop- 
ing lines  of  a  gable,  and  are  most  frequently  placed 
in  that  situation  ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  often 
found  in  clerestories,  which  in  the  parish  Churches 
of  this  style  occur  but  seldom,  and  are  not  gene- 
rally of  lofty  proportions. 

The  stained  glass  of  this  period  is  designed  with 
considerable  elegance,  and  is  inserted  in  panels  or 
compartments  of  various  forms,  as  in  the  five  lancets 
in  the  north  transept  of  York  Cathedral :  little 
figures  and  richly-emblazoned  shields  are  occasion- 
ally introduced,  and  the  borders  surrounding  the 
windows  are  filled  with  brilliant  colours :  the  ground 
is  usually  of  a  white  or  yellow  tint  covered  with 
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diaper- work,  the  pattern  being  sometimes  formed 
of  the  slender  branches  and  foliage  of  the  ivy,  vine, 
or  oak. 

The  buttresses  most  commonly  used  in  the  build- 
ings of  this  period 
are  of  simple  de- 
sign, and  have  a 
bold  projection ; 
they  are  gene- 
rally divided  into 
two  or  more 
stages,  whose 
slopes  or  water- 
tables  are  often 
graduated,  and 
sometimes  conti- 
nued round  the 
sides  :  they  are 
very  rarely  placed 
diagonally  at  the 
corners  of  the 
edifice.  In  large 
or  costly  struc- 
tures the  buttresses  usually  have  either  the  edges 
chamfered,  or  slender  shafts  inserted  at  the  outer 


Buuress  ana  Jrinnacie! 
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angles  :  they  are  likewise  fre- 
quently finished  with  triangular 
heads  or  gablets,  and  unless  re- 
quired as  abutments  for  flying  but- 
tresses in  buildings  that  are  vaulted, 
are  seldom  carried  up  higher  than 
the  parapet :  this  feature  also  is 
not  common,  excepting  in  Cathe- 
drals and  other  great  Churches, 
and  is  generally  quite  plain  with 
a  moulded  capping  ;  but  occasion- 
ally it  is  enriched  with  foliated 
panels  :  in  most  instances  the 
parapet,  instead  of  being  returned 
at  the  gable-ends,  is  stopped  by 
turrets  or  large  bold  pinnacles,  pmuacie  leterboro 
which  not  only  strengthen  the  corners  of  the  build- 


CoibeLtable,  Beverley  Minster. 


ing,  but  impart  variety  to  the  outline  of  the  com- 
position, and  are  often  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
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of  their  proportions.  The  corbel- table  used  in  this 
style  consists  of  a  series  of  highly- wrought  blocks, 
frequently  carved  with  foliage  and  the  tooth  orna- 
ment, or  sculptured  in  the  shape  of  heads  or  masks : 
these  are  not  of 
such  strange 
grotesque  cha- 
racter as  in  the 
preceding  era, 
and  are  some- 
times  connected  Parapet,  Salisbury  CatJaedral 

together  by  little  trefoiled  arches,  as  at  Warmington 
Church,  Northamptonshire,  where  sunk  quatrefoils 
are  introduced  in  the  spandrels.  Moulded  string- 
courses are  usually  continued  round  the  buttresses, 
and  sometimes  over  the  windows  and  doorways  as 
hoodmoulds :  their  arrangement  always  demands 
great  attention,  for  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
carried  round  the  edifice  affords  no  bad  criterion 
of  the  merits  of  the  design :  they  appear  to  have 
been  but  seldom  omitted  under  the  windows  by  our 
ancient  architects. 

In  the  parish  Churches  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  plain  octagonal  or  round  pillar  is  generally  used, 
but  the  latter  form  is  the  more  common,  and  some- 
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times  both  these  kinds  are  introduced  alternately. 
In  many  of  the  superior  edifices  of  this  description 
the  pillar  is  clustered,  its  plan  being  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  quatrefoil.  The  base  is  usually 
elevated  on  a  square,  circular,  or  polygonal  plinth, 
and  the  capital  is  occasionally  carved  with  foliage, 
the  nail-head  or  tooth- 
ornament  being  often 
inserted  in  the  hollow 
member  jinder  the  "aba- 
cus. The  arch  is  point- 
ed, sometimes  acutely, 
more  frequently  per- 
haps obtusely ;  it  is 
either  deeply  moulded 
or  has  simple  cham- 
fered edges,  and  is 
frequently  surmounted 
by  a  hood-moulding. 
In  our  Cathedrals,  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  buildings  whose  architecture 
is  of  an  elaborate  and  costly  character,  the  tall 
clustered  pillar  consists  of  four  or  more  slen- 
der shafts  variously  disposed  :  these  when  united 
only  at  their  bases  and  capitals,  are  usually  con- 


Wescminster  Abbty. 
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structed  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  highly  wrought 
pointed  arches  are  generally  of  very  lofty  propor- 
tions :  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  the  span- 
drels are  chiselled  with  diaper-work,  which  in  this 
style  is  composed  of  small  square  panels,  containing 
flowers  in  low  relief. 

The  roofs  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  of  a  high 
pitch,  and  in  large  buildings  the  gable  is  generally 
in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  when  vaulted 
with  stone  the  groins  are  covered  with  mouldings, 
which  are  sometimes  enriched  with  the  tooth- orna- 
ment, and  sculptured  bosses  are  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  diagonal  hnes,  as  in  the  nave  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral :  longitudinal  ribs  do  not  occur  in  the 
early  specimens,  whose  composition  is  always  charac- 
terized by  great  boldness  and  simplicity.  There  are 
comparatively  but  few  wooden  roofs  of  this  period 
remaining :  tie-beams  appear  to  have  been  seldom 
introduced,  the  rafters  being  generally  framed  toge- 
ther by  collars  and  braces.  The  roofs  over  the  naves 
of  Romsey  Abbey  Church  and  Ely  Cathedral  are 
probably  of  this  date,  and  in  both  these  instances 
the  various  timbers  are  so  arranged  that  the  out- 
line in  the  interior  forms  a  kind  of  polygonal  arch, 
and  the  effect  is  excellent. 
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The  tower  or  steeple  is  generally  of  loftier  pro- 
portions than  that  of  the  preceding  style,  but  is 
frequently  enriched  in  a  similar  manner  with  one  or 
more  tiers  of  arcades,  as  at  S.  Mary's  Church,  Stam- 
ford.   Often  the  upper  story  alone  is  thus  orna- 


mented, several  of  the  compartments  being  pierced 
to  emit  the  sound  of  the  bells,  as  at  Middleton 
Stoney,  Oxon,  and  Haddenham,  Buckinghamshire. 
In  small  parish  Churches  a  very  common  belfry 
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window  consists 
of  two  narrow 
pointed  apertures, 
comprised  under 
a  single  arch,  with 
a  httle  round  or 
octagonal  pillar 
in  the  middle,  as 
at  Cotterstock, 
Northampton- 
shire ;  in  larger 
towers  three  lan- 
cets of  equal 
height  are  more 
frequently  em- 
ployed,     as      at  Cotterstock,  Northamptonshire. 

Bishop's  Cannings  Church,  Wilts,  and  Witney, 
Oxfordshire ;  sometimes  the  side  lancets  of  the 
triplet  are  open,  and  the  central  division  is  filled 
with  masonry,  as  at  Merstham  in  Surrey ;  this 
arrangement  has  a  very  good  effect.  Buttresses, 
when  placed  at  the  corners,  almost  invariably  pro- 
ject at  right  angles  to  the  walls,  which  in  many 
instances  are  surmounted  by  boldly- sculptured  cor- 
bel-tables.   The  tower  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
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simple  pyramidal  or  a  gabled  roof,  as  at  Brookthorpe, 
Northamptonshire,  but  when  perfect  it  is  most  com- 
monly crowned  with  a  stone  or  wooden  spire,  which 
in  this  style  generally  springs  from  the  eaves  without 
any  intervening  para- 
pet, and  the  effect  is  ex- 
cellent: spire-lights  are 
common,  but  are  often 
introduced  only  at  the 
base,  and  here  also 
large  pinnacles  are 
sometimes  placed  for 
the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  angles. 

The  elegant  bell- 
gable  on  a  chapel  at 
Glastonbury  has  al- 
ready been  noticed ; 
there  is  another  or- 
namental structure  of 
more  simple  character 

Bell-turret,  Glastonbury. 

but  of  equal  beauty  on  the  little  Church  at  Skelton, 
near  York,  and  good  ancient  bell-turrets  in  this 
style  occur  at  Leigh  Delamere,  and  Biddeston, 
Wiltshire,  and  Shipton  Olliffe,  Gloucestershire. 
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The  foliage  of  the  thirteenth  century  may  always 
be  distinguished  by  the  stems  and 
leaves  curling  in  a  peculiarly  free 
and  graceful  manner;  some  ex- 
quisite specimens  are  carved  in 
the  heads  of  the  small  arches  in 
the  west  front  and  in  the  trifo- 
rium  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Wells.  Crockets  are  occa- 
sionally introduced  at  the  sides 
of  windows,  niches,  and  on  gables, 
but  very  seldom  upon  pinnacles 
or  turrets ;  the  large  finial  fre- 
quently used   has  a  well-defined        Lincoln  cathedral. 

outline,  and  there  are  some  excellent  models  at 
Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  and  on  the  monument  to 
Archbishop  de  Grey  in  York  Minster.  The  mould- 
ings of  this  period  from  their  contrast  are  very  effec- 
tive, as  they  consist  principally  of  bold  round  mem- 
bers, v^ith  or  without  fillets,  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep  narrow  hollows,  which  are  often  filled 
with  the  little  inverted  cross-flowers  called  the  tooth- 
ornament  ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
characteristic  enrichments  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
it  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  small  perforated 
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pyramids  or  inverted  four-leaved  flowers,  and  in 
highly  embellished  buildings  is  sometimes  profusely 
applied  to  decorate  the  architecture. 

The  Fonts  of  this  period  are  not  so  numerous  as 
those  of  the  preceding  style,  and  are  generally  cir- 
cular or  octagonal,  often  ornamented  with  arcades  or 
elaborately  sculptured  with  foliage  ;  the  stem  is  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a  short  pillar,  either  plain  or 
clustered,  and  the  shafts  are  sometimes  detached : 
an  oak  cover  of  a  flat,  or  of  a  conical  figure  with  or 
without  crockets  and  surmounted  by  a  finial,  is 
perhaps  the  most  appropriate  that  can  be  adopted. 
The  Reredos,  or  Altar- screen,  even  where  the  de- 
sign consists  merely  of  a  simple  arcade,  as  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  in  Durham  Cathedral,  is 
imperfect  without  the  Altar,  which  by  our  ancient 
architects  was  invariably  regarded  as  an  essential 
feature  in  the  composition.  The  Sedilia  are  gene- 
rally graduated,  and  the  Piscinse  are  often  double 
with  two  basins.  At  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Hampshire, 
there  is  a  beautiful  stone  pulpit;  and  an  elegant 
wooden  rood-screen  occurs  in  Stanton  Harcourt 
Church,  Oxfordshire :  both  these  remnants  of  our 
old  Ecclesiastical  furniture  are  valuable  subjects  for 
study,  since  examples  of  such  ancient  character  are 
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extremely  rare.  In  the 
sepulchral  monuments 
the  recumbent  effigy 
is  usually  placed  in  a 
trefoil  -  headed  niche, 
and  the  spandrels  of 
the  arch  are  occupied 
by  little  figures  of  an- 
gels ;  the  tomb  is  oc- 
casionally ornamented 
at  the  sides  with  fo- 
liage and  panels,  con- 
taining images  of 
Saints  or  other  sculp- 
ture; sepulchral  brasses 
are  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The 
Cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Peterborough,  and  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Church  at  Skelton,  in  Yorkshire, 
exhibit  on  the  summit  of  their  gables  various 
good  specimens  of  the  floriated  crosses  of  this 
period. 


Bell-Gable,  Skelton,  Yoikshire. 
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The  Decorated  style,  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
introduced  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding, commencing  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
but  the  change  was  gradual,  and  the  whole  of  that 
reign  was  a  period  of  transition  when  the  two  styles 
were  used  simultaneously,  and  many  buildings  par- 
take so  much  of  the  character  of  both  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  to  which  they  belong. 
The  Decorated  style  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  be- 
come fully  estabhshed  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IE, 
and  prevailed  until  the  close  of  that  of  Edward  IIL, 
from  this  circumstance  some  persons  have  called  it 
the  Edwardian  style. 
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The  Architecture  of  this  period  is  rich  and  beau- 
tiful, without  being  overloaded  with  ornament,  and 
presents,  as  it  were,  a  link  that  connects  the  more 
simple  style  of  the  previous  era,  with  that  florid 
mode  of  building  which  was  adopted  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  particularly  suitable  for  large  and 
splendid  ecclesiastical  structures ;  yet  though  many 
of  our  small  country  Churches  of  this  age  are 
extremely  plain,  they  nevertheless  afford  excellent 
models  for  imitation. 

The  porches  and  doorways  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance very  much  resemble  those  of  the  preced- 
ing period,  the  difference  mainly  consisting  in  the 
details,  but  the  shafts  are  never  detached,  and  the 
graceful  mouldings  of  the  arch  and  jambs  are  more 
frequently  continuous  :  the  doors,  as  in  the  previous 
age,  are  often  hung  with  floriated  hinges,  and  orna- 
mented with  iron-work;  and  sometimes  the  outer 
surface  of  the  woodwork  is  carved  into  panels  and 
tracery.  Both  the  doorways  and  windows  in  edifices 
of  a  superior  description,  are  frequently  surmounted 
with  canopies,  enriched  with  crockets  and  finials; 
their  external  arches  are  generally  of  the  simple 
pointed  equilateral  form,  but  they  are  often  more 
or  less  acute,  and  occasionally  the  outline  is  that  of 
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an  ogee :  the  outer  and  inner  arches  are  very 
rarely  concentric. 
The  hoodmoulds, 
unless  returned 
horizontally,  or 
curled  at  the  ex- 
tremities, are 
most  commonly 
terminated  by 
heads  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  pe- 
riod, sculptured 
with  great  free- 
dom and  delicacy. 

The  windows 
are  usually  of 
large  dimensions, 
and  divided  into 
two  or  more  lights  or  compartments  by  mullions ; 
but  the  horizontal  bar,  or  transom,  although  com- 
mon in  domestic  buildings,  was  not  often  employed 
in  Ecclesiastical  architecture  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  excepting  in  long  spire-hghts.  Considerable 
variety  and  beauty  is  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  tracery ;  this  in  the  earlier  specimens  is 


Great  Haseley,  Oxfordshire. 
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generally  composed  of  circles,  trefoils,  triangles,  and 
other  geometrical  forms,  but  flowing  patterns  were 
almost  invariably  adopted  in  the  later  examples. 


P'aiingdon,  Beiks. 


in  which  the  perpendicular  arrangement,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  succeeding  style,  was  gradually 
introduced  :  one  of  the  first  steps  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  subordinate  arches  in  the  tracery,  as  at 
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Worstead,  Norfolk ;  and  Standish,  Gloucestershire. 
Windows  con-  ,  , 

sisting  of  a  sin- 
gle light  are  sel- 
dom used,  un- 
less in  porches, 
towers,  or  cle- 
restories, and 
are  most  com- 
monly of broad- 
er proportions  | 
than  the  lancets 
of  the  previous 
era ;  the  head 
of  the  aperture  -| 
is  usually  foli- 
ated, and  in 
some  few  instances  filled  with  beautiful  tracery,  as 
at  Ashdon  in  Essex.  Square-headed  windows  are 
met  with  in  many  edifices,  but  are  very  rarely  of 
more  than  three  lights  :  there  is  a  fine  specimen 
at  Kiddington,  Oxon.  Pierced  quatrefoils  and  tri- 
angles are  occasionally  inserted  in  the  low  clere- 
stories of  parish  Churches,  and  in  gables  :  in  the 
latter  situation  large   circular  windows  also  are 


standish,  Gloucestershit 
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not  uncommon, 
and  there  are 
magnificent  ex- 
amples in  the  Ca- 
thedrals of  Chi- 
chester, Exeter, 
and  Lincoln. 

"In  the  stained 
glass  of  the  four- 
teenth century, 
the  openings  of 
the  windows  are 
generally  occu- 
pied by  one  figure 
only,  an  efhgy  of  -  -  [ 
the  patron  saint 
or  benefactor, 
placed  on  a 
ground  of  one  en- 
tire colour,  which 
is  richly  diapered 
by  a  relieved  pat- 
tern ;  the  whole 
under  a  canopy 
of  considerable 


Berktiiey,  Gloacestersime. 
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pretensions.  Heraldry  at  this  time  had  made  consi- 
derable advances,  and  the  particular  laws  by  which 
heraldic  colours  are  contrasted,  invariably  produce 
a  full  and  perfect  effect  in  stained  glass 

The  buttresses  of  this  style  are  divided  into  two 
or  more  stages,  and  at  the  corners  of  some  edifices 
project  at  right  angles,  and  in  others  are  placed 
diagonally,  but  the  latter  ar- 
rangement is  perhaps  the  more 
common :  in  costly  structures 
they  are  frequently  ornamented 
with  little  niches,  as  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
at  Oxford,  and  if  there  be  para- 
pets are  generally  surmounted 
by  richly- sculptured  pinnacles  : 
numerous  specimens,  however, 
are  merely  finished  with  a  plain 
slope  or  watertable,  and  others 
have  angular  heads  called  ga- 
blets,  which  are  usually  foliated, 
as  at  Shottesbrooke,  Berkshire. 
The  flying  buttresses  in  build- 
ings of  a  superior  character  ^^^y^ 


iene,  Oxford. 


Willement,  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture. 
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sometimes  have  open  tra- 
cery in  the  spandrels,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  archi- 
tecture .  The  large  pinnacle- 
turrets,  which  are  often  in- 
troduced at  the  corners  of 
towers  and  at  the  ends  of 
gables,  are  in  most  in- 
stances of  very  fine  pro- 
portions, and  there  are  ex- 
cellent examples  at  Howden 
and  Selby  in  Yorkshire. 

The  parapets  are  some- 
times embattled,  but  are 
more  frequently  plain  or 
enriched  with  trefoils  or  quatrefoils,  either  pierced 
or  sunk,  as  at 
Merton,  in 
Oxfordshire. 
When  foliated 
triangles  are 
used  their  out- 
line   is     gene-  ^-  I^^ry  Magdalene,  Oxford 

rally  gracefully  curved,  as  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary 


Howden,  Yorkshire. 
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Magdalene  at  Oxford ;  the  parapets  are  also  oc- 
casionally covered  with  diaper  work,  as  at  Bever- 
ley Minster.  The  walls  are  generally  terminated 
with  cornices,  whose  upper  member  is  usually  the 
roll  moulding  projecting  over  a  large  hollow,  in 
which  ball-flowers,  heads,  and  other  ornaments,  are 
often  inserted  at  regular  intervals.  The  string- 
courses, although  so  much  smaller,  are  frequently^ 
very  similar  in  outline  to  the  cornices,  and  are  oc- 
casionally enriched 
in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  they  are  but 
seldom  omitted  un- 
der the  windows  on 
the  exterior,  and  are 
useful  in  protecting 

the      walls     beneath  string,  Dorchester,  Oxon. 

from  being  stained  by  the  wet :  in  some  buildings 
they  are  continued  round  the  buttresses  and  over  the 
arches  of  the  openings  to  form  the  hoodmoulds,  as 
at  Great  Haseley  Church,  Oxfordshire. 

The  clustered  pillar  of  the  fourteenth  century  con- 
sists of  four  or  more  shafts,  sometimes  arranged 
diagonally ;  these  are  not  detached,  but  are  very 
commonly  subdivided  by  vertical  fillets  and  mould- 
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ings,  the  capitals  being  often  wreathed  with  the  oak 
and  other  fohage,  or  sculptured  with  quaint  and 
expressive  fi- 
gures: the  up- 
per member 
of  the  abacus 
has  usually  the 
roll  moulding, 
which  is  also 
very  frequent- 
ly the  form  of 
the  lowest  or 
principal  mem- 
ber of  the  base 
above  the 

plinth.  In  Beverley  Minster. 

parish  Churches  a  simple  round  or  octagonal  pillar 
is  generally  used,  but  the  latter 
is  the  more  common.  The  arches 
are  either  richly  moulded  or 
have  plain  chamfered  edges, 
and  the  hoodmoulds  are  often 
terminated  with  beautifully 
carved  heads  in  the  costume 
of  the  period. 


Sandhurst,  Kent. 
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The  roofs  are  of  a  lofty  pitch,  as  in  the  preceding 
style,  but  the  vaulting  is  usually  of  a  more  elaborate 
character,  and  considerable  variety  is  displayed  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  numerous  ribs  ;  these  some- 
times have  the  ball-flower  inserted  in  the  hollow 
mouldings,  and  have  always  highly-wrought  bosses 
placed  at  their  intersection.  The  groined  roof 
over  the  nave  of  York  Minster  is  admirably  de- 
signed, and  has  an  appearance  of  simple  grandeur 
and  stability,  because  the  moulded  ribs  radiate  from 
vaulting- shafts  which  ascend  direct  from  the  floor. 
Wooden  roofs  of  this  age  are  not  very  common, 
and  in  many  instances  king-posts  and  tie-beams 
are  employed  in  their  construction;  the  latter  are 
usually  supported  by  curved  braces  springing  from 
corbels,  and  the  principal  timbers  are  either  mould- 
ed or  foHated,  as  at  Stanton  Harcourt  Church, 
Oxon.  The  plain  roofs  in  country  Churches  are 
often  very  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  era, 
the  rafters  being  framed  together  in  the  same  sim- 
ple manner,  to  form  a  polygonal  outline  in  the 
interior. 

The  steeple  is  most  commonly  flanked  by  large 
and  bold  diagonal  buttresses,  and  is  frequently  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  or  wooden  spire  usually  con- 
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nected  with  the  tower  by  a  cluster  of  rich  pin- 
nacles, as  at  S.  Mary's,  ^ 
Oxford  ;  or  by  flying- 
buttresses  at  the  corners, 
as  in  Caythorpe  Church, 
Lincolnshire ;  the  spire- 
lights  are  generally  more 
numerous  than  in  steeples 
of  the  preceding  century, 
and  their  gables  or  cano- 
pies are  almost  always 
enriched  with  crockets 
and  finials,  as  at  Newark, 
Nottinghamshire.  The 
parapet  is  seldom  omit- 
ted, and  is  usually  plain 
or   embattled,    but  is 
sometimes  pierced  with 
trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and 
other  ornaments.  In  nu- 
merous instances  large 
grotesque  gurgoyles  project  from  the  cornice  at 
the  angles  of  the  tower  to  throw  off  the  water  from 
the  roof. 

The  enrichment  most  pecuharly  characteristic  of 


Caythorpe,  Lincolnsliire. 
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this  style  of  English 
architecture  is  the 
ball-flower,  which 
is  generally  inserted 
at  regular  intervals  in  a  hollow  moulding,  and 
sometimes  round  the  bell  of  a  capital.  Ball- 
flowers  are  also  occasionally  applied  as  termina- 
tions to  the  hoodmoulds  of  sediha,  piscinae,  &c.  ; 
at  Barkway  in  Hertfordshire,  they  are  carved  in 
the  hollows  under  the  watertables  of  the  buttresses 
at  the  angles  of  the 
steeple,  and  have  a 
very  good  efl'ect; 
they  may  occasion- 
ally be  met  with  singly,  carved  on  a  very  bold  scale 
as  corbies  supporting  an  arch. 
Four-leaved  flowers  are  likewise 
very  commonly  used  in  the  cor- 
nices and  mouldings,  and  if  not 
introduced  alternately  with  ball- 
flowers  and  other  decorations, 
are  either  placed  at  equal  distances,  or  closely  united 
so  as  to  form  one  continuous  band  of  ornament, 
as  in  the  west  doorway  of  the  round  Church  at 
Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex. 
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The  arches  over  sepulchral 
monuments  and  niches  are  gene- 
rally of  the  ogee  form,  frequently 
surmounted  by  crocketted  cano- 
pies, and  the  spandrels  and  back- 
ground are  often  covered  with 
diaper- work,  delicately  chiselled, 
or  painted  and  gilt;  this  deco- 
ration usually  consists  of  small 
flowers  within  square  compart- 
ments, but  there  is  an  elegant 
specimen  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 

,     ,  1  '  r     I'ii^'ial,  Wimborne  Minster 

dral  composed  or  a  series  or 
little  spherical  equilateral  triangles.  In  the  sculp- 
tured foliage,  the  stems  are  not  of  stiff  and  promi- 
nent, and  the  leaves  have  a  crumpled  and  natural 
appearance,  very  different  from  the  bold  curl  of 
those  of  the  preceding  period:  *'the  mouldings 
also  are  no  longer  a  collection  of  equal  rounds  with 
hollows,  but  an  assemblage  of  various  members, 
some  broad  and  some  narrow,  beautifully  grouped 
and  proportioned^."  The  roll -moulding  in  its  several 
varieties,  and  the  wavy  chamfer,  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  this  style. 

^  Wliew ell's  Architectural  Notes. 
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Fonts  of  this  age  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
though  generally  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  are 
sometimes  circular  or  hexagonal,  as  at  Kiddington, 


Kiddington,  OxfordsMre 

Oxfordshire.  This  example,  like  many  others  of  the 
same  date,  is  without  a  stem,  and  has  the  sides  en- 
riched with  panels  and  tracery  very  similar  to  that 
introduced  in  windows;  in  most  instances,  however, 
the  bowl  is  supported  on  a  stem  resembhng  a  short 
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plain  or  clustered  pillar ;  the  cover  is  either  flat,  or 
of  a  pyramidal  form, 
more  or  less  ornamented 
with  crockets,  &c.  The 
Reredos  or  Altar- screen 
consists  of  numerous 
little  niches  which  ori- 
ginally contained  images 
of  saints.  The  eagle 
desk  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  in 
the  fourteenth  century, 
but  letterns  of  this  era 
are  not  very  common. 
Some  few  rood-screens 
of  this  period  remain, 
and  there  is  a  valuable 
and  elegant  model  of 

early  character  in  North-  n  iche ,  Maipas  Kent 

fleet  Church,  Kent;  others  of  later  date  occur 
in  Cropredy  Church,  Northamptonshire,  and  at 
Thame  and  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire.  The  Bishop's 
throne  at  Exeter,  and  the  stalls  in  the  choirs  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester  Cathedrals,  are  alike 
celebrated  for  the  varied  beauty  of  their  designs, 
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and  for  the  freedom  and  delicacy  of  the  carving ; 
generally  the  Ecclesiastical  furniture  is  of  a  more 
graceful  and  elahorate  description  than  that  of  the 
preceding  style. 


Scieea,  Sparsbclt  Berks. 
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Window,  Charlton-on-Otmoor,  Oxfordshire. 
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The  Style  of  Architecture  called  by  Mr.  Rickman 
the  Perpendicular,  was  introduced  in  England  about 
the  year  1380,  prevailed  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  continued  in  use  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth.  It  differs  in  its 
tracery  and  in  several  of  its  principal  features 
from  that  adopted  in  any  other  country  during  the 
same  period  :  the  earlier  specimens  exhibit  the  rich- 
ness and  elegant  simplicity  of  the  preceding  era, 
but  in  the  later  examples  the  general  predomi- 
nance of  four- centred  arches  in  place  of  the  more 
acutely  pointed  forms,  and  the  display  of  a  pro- 
fusion of  intricate  and  minute  enrichments,  proved 
eventually  destructive  to  the  peculiar  character  and 
beauty  of  our  Ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  numerous 
buildings  of  this  age  are  usually  in  good  preservation, 
and  "  there  are  so  many  small  Churches  which  are 
excellent  models  for  imitation,  that  with  care  and 
examination  scarcely  any  thing  need  be  executed  but 
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from  absolute  authority^."  Ogee  arches  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  doorways,  windows,  niches,  and 
sepulchral  monuments.  The  slender  circular  shafts 
which  are  introduced  in  jambs  « r. rl  ^^/'"^^z^^^ 


however,  in  many  instances  are  omitted.    Eweime,  oxon 

The  porches  are  very  often  of  two  stories,  finished 
with  embattled  parapets,  and  those  attached  to  our 
Cathedrals,  and  other  large  Churches,  are  usually 
most  elaborately  ornamented  with  niches,  panels, 
heraldic  devices,  and  various  sculptured  decorations. 
Some  few  wooden  porches  in  this  style  still  remain, 
and  there  is  a  good  specimen,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  at  Merton  in  Surrey.  The  doorways  are 
more  or  less  enriched  with  jamb-shafts  and  mould- 
ings, and  generally  have  their  arches  inserted 
within  square  compartments,  the  spandrels  being 
filled  with  carving:  the  doors  are  often  adorned 
with  beautiful  tracery,  and  sometimes  studded  with 
nails  of  an  elegant  pattern,  but  floriated  hinges  are 
not  so  common  as  in  the  previous  styles :  the  great 


clustered  pillars,  are  never  detached, 
as  in  the  structures  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  their  bases  and  capitals 
are  of  an  octagonal  figure  ;  the  latter. 


^  Riekman's  Gotliic  Architecture. 
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western  entrance  of  S.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  lately- 
destroyed,  was  one  of  our  finest  examples.  The 
hoodmoulds  over  windows  and  doorways  are  fre- 
quently united  to  the  cornice  or  string-course  above, 
as  at  Merton  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  the  ends, 


North  Doorway ,  Merton  College  Chapel ,  Oxford , 

if  not  returned  horizontally,  are  either  supported  bv 
heads,  figures,  &c.,  or  are  formed  into  various  little 
ornaments. 

The  simple  pointed  windows  of  this  period  are  of 
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more  graceful  proportions  than  the  later  specimens 
which  have  four- centred  arches ;  these,  however,  har- 
monize well  with  low-pitched  roofs  and  gables.  The 
mulhons  are  in  most  instances  continued  vertically 
through  the  heads  of  the  openings,  and  consequently 
the  tracery  is  composed 
chiefly  of  perpendicular 
lines,  as  at  Headcorn  in 
Kent :  the  lights  are 
almost  invariably  foli- 
ated, and  the  horizon- 
tal bars  or  transoms, 
so  universally  intro- 
duced in  windows  of 
lofty  dimensions,  are 
often  embattled,  and 
sometimes  embellished 
with  a  crest  of  Tudor 
flowers.  In  numerous 
examples,  the  outer 
and  inner  arches  are 
concentric.  Square-  _ 
headed  windows  are  very  commonly  used  in  this 
style,  especially  in  porches,  clerestories,  and  small 
Churches.    Pierced  quatrefoils  within  squares  are 
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also  occasionally  met  with,  t 
as  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  ' 
and  Witney,  Oxon. 


In  the  stained  glass  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the 
artist  frequently  carried  his 
design  through  the  whole 


Witney  ,  Oxon, 


extent  of  the  window,  his  subject  embracing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  figures,  arranged  with  more 
pictorial  effect  than  heretofore.  The  several  tints 
of  the  coloured  glasses  are  more  varied,  and  placed 
with  consideration  as  to  the  effect  of  distance ; 
the  shadows  are  more  graduated,  and  aerial  per- 
spective attempted.  When  figures  of  the  Saints, 
Apostles,  or  Martyrs,  are  introduced,  they  are 
now  generally  accompanied,  either  by  the  animal 
considered  peculiar  to  them,  or  represented  as  bear- 
ing the  instrument  of  their  martyrdom.  Scrolls, 
with  long  inscriptions  in  the  black  letter,  are  often 
thrown  with  wild  profusion  across  or  above  the 
figures^." 

The  buttresses  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding style,  and  are  very  commonly  adorned  with 
panels  and  niches ;  they  are  frequently  crowned 


^  See  Glossary  of  Architecture. 
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also  with  pinnacles,  sometimes  placed  diagonally, 
and  occasionally  animals  are  intro- 
duced upon  the  slopes  or  weather- 
ings, as  at  King's  College  Chapel : 
flying  buttresses  often  have  the 
spandrels  pierced  with  tracery,  as 
at  Sherborne  Church,  Dorsetshire. 
The  parapets  of  many  buildings  are 
carved  with  sunk  or  perforated  en- 
richments, usually  consisting  of 
quatrefoils  or  trefoils,  inserted 
within  small  square,  circular,  or 
triangular  compartments ;  the  bat- 
tlements of  this  period  are  often  ap- 
propriately embellished  with  panels, 
which  give  them  an  ornamental 
appearance  quite  in  character  with 
ecclesiastical  architecture ;  they  are 
sometimes  pointed,  and  in  most  in-  s  Lawrence  Evesham 
stances  have  the  moulded  capping  continued  round 
their  outline.  The  turrets  at  the  sides  of  the  gables 
of  large  structures,  are  conspicuous  for  the  beauty 
and  originality  of  their  designs;  there  is  a  fine  model 
at  the  end  of  the  north  transept  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  excellent  examples  occur  also  at 
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York,  Winchester,  and  in  numerous  other  edifices : 
in  the  later  specimens  the  coverings  or  terminations 
are  generally  of  an  ogee  form,  as  at  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  Westminster. 

The  clustered  pillar  is  composed  of  four  or  more 
slender  engaged  shafts,  fillets, 
and  hollow  mouldings,  which 
in  many  buildings  are  continued 
round  the  arch  without  any  in- 
tervening capitals;  these, like  the 
lower  part  of  the  bases,  are  octa- 
gonal, and  are  occasionally  orna- 
mented with  the  vine  and  other 
foliage.  The  abacus  or  upper 
member  of  the  capital  is  bevelled 
off  at  the  top,  and  sometimes 
adorned  with  a  crest  of  little  bat- 
tlements, or  with  theTudor  flower  ; 
the  base  is  usually  placed  upon 
a  lofty  polygonal  plinth,  as  at 
Stogumber,  Somersetshire :  in 
country  Churches  simple  octa-„ 
s^onal  pillars  and  arches,  with   ,      ,  ^ 

o  i-  '  ytogumber,  Somersetsbire 

plain  chamfered  edges,  are  commonly  used. 
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The  early  roofs  of  this  era  are  of  lofty  proportions, 
but  the  later  examples  are  generally  of  a  very  low 
pitch,  and  the  copings  of  the  gables  in  many  instances 
are  terminated  with  heads  or  little  figures.  The 
vaulting  is  often  distinguished  for  its  elaborate 
beauty,  being  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  mouldings 
and  sculptured  bosses,  which  are  frequently  painted 
and  gilt ;  the  naves  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury 
and  Winchester,  and  the  choir  of  York  Minster,  are 
covered  with  admirable  specimens  of  the  groining  of 
this  period,  and  in  these  structures  the  vaulting- 
shafts  ascend  directly  from  the 
floor.  Fan-tracery  roofs  belong 
exclusively  to  this  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  are 
more   effective   in   porches,  ^ 
towers,  or  small  Chapels,  than 
in  large  edifices ;  there  is  an 
elegant  model  in  Henry  the 

Fourth's  chantry  at  Canterbury,  but  some  of  the 
later  examples  have  stone  pendants,  that  detract  from 
the  simphcity  and  appropriate  character  of  the  de- 
signs. The  common  wooden  Church  roof  consists 
of  numerous  rectangular  compartments,  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  timbers,  and  these  spaces  are 
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subdivided  by  moulded  ribs,  which  are  usually  orna- 
mented with  small  bosses  and  richly- emblazoned 
shields ;  the  ceiling  also  is  frequently  painted  blue, 


t>  Michael's,  Coventry. 


and  studded  with  gilt  stars  to  represent  the  firma- 
ment. In  Suffolk  and  the  adjoining  counties,  many 
of  the  Churches  have  wooden  roofs  of  great  beauty. 
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aad  some  of  these  valuable  specimens  of  ancient 
carpentry  are  well  adapted  for  modern  ecclesiastical 
buildings :  there  are  also  good  models  for  timber 
roofs  with  arched  braces  in  some  of  the  Churches 
of  Yorkshire. 

The  tower  is  often  a  lofty  and  magnificent 
structure,  and  is  frequently  finished  with  perforated 
parapets  or  battlements,  as  at  Bakewell  Church, 
Somersetshire  ;  the  turrets  or  large  pinnacles  at  the 
corners  are  generally  surmounted  by  metal  crosses 
or  gilt  vanes  in  the  form  of  banners,  and  where  there 
is  but  a  single  angular  turret,  containing  the  staircase, 
it  is  usually  terminated  with  a  weather-cock.  Broad 
bands  of  quatrefoils  are  very  commonly  carried  round 
the  walls  at  the  basement,  or  under  the  cornice  and 
string-courses,  as  at  S.  Mary's,  Taunton.  Niches, 
containing  images  of  the  Holy  Evangelists,  or  other 
appropriate  figures,  are  sometimes  introduced  in  the 
centre  of  the  parapets,  as  at  Brislington  Church  (p.  56), 
and  add  considerably  to  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  outline.  In  many  steeples  the  turrets  at  the  angles 
are  adorned  with  flying  buttresses,  which  have  open 
tracery  in  the  spandrels,  and  are  supported  either  by 
the  gurgoyles,  as  at  Dundry  near  Bristol  (p.  52),  or  on 
the  cappings  of  the  buttresses  and  parapet,  as  at 
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Thornbury  Church,  Gloucestershire.  In  some  dis- 
tricts square-headed  belfry  windows  are  very  common. 


Parapet,  Thornbury.  Gloucestershire. 


The  towers  are  occasionally  crowned  with  octagonal 
lanterns,  but  are  not  so  generally  covered  with  spires 
as  in  the  preceding  styles ;  numerous  beautiful  ex- 
amples, however,  were  constructed  at  this  period, 
and  amongst  the  most  celebrated  are  S.  Michael's, 
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at  Coventry;  S.  Mary's,  at  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
and  S.  Nicholas,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

There  is  a  picturesque  bell-turret  of  this  era  at 
S.  Peter's  Church,  at  Biddeston,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  a  more  ancient 
specimen,  of  the  same  peculiar  form,  on  the  adjoining 
Church  of  S.  Nicholas  :  other  good  instances  occur 
at  Barnwood,  near  Gloucester';  at  Higham  Ferrars, 
Northamptonshire  (p.  180) ;  and  on  the  chapel  in  the 
Vicar's  Close  at  Wells. 

The  mural  surfaces  of  the  buildings  of  a  superior 
description  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  covered  with  panels,  which  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  some  other  districts,  are  fre- 
quently formed  by  inserting  cut  or  split  flints  within 
compartments  of  freestone,  and  the  effect  is  excel- 
lent^. Angels  with  expanded  wings,  holding  musical 
instruments,  sacred  vessels,  and  shields  charged 
with  heraldic  devices,  or  with  symbols  of  a  reli- 
gious and  mystical  character,  are  very  often  intro- 
duced as  corbels,  or  to  terminate  the  hoodmoulds. 
Small  battlements,  and  the  enrichment  called  the 

c  The  superior  manner  in  which  this  difficult  kind  of  masonry  was 
execuied  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  well  displayed  in  some  of  the  plates  in 
Messrs.  Brandon's  valuable  work,  "The  Analysis  of  Gothiek  Archi- 
tecture." 
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Tudor  flower,  are 
very  commonly  v  < 
used  to  form  a 
crest  or  brattish- 
ing  on  screens, 
niches,  capitals, 
transoms  of  windows,  and  other  ornamental  de- 
tails. The  foU- 
age  of  this  period 
is  generally  sculp- 
tured with  great 
delicacy,  but  sel- 
dom exhibits  the 
freedom  andbold- 
ness  of  the  pre- 
ceding styles ;  the 
numerous  mould- 
ings, likewise,  are  more  angular,  and  the  hollows 
being  rather  wide  and  shallow,  they  are  consequently 
less  effective  :  the  upper  member  of  cornices,  string- 
courses, hoodmoulds,  and  the  abaci  of  capitals,  are 
most  commonly  bevelled  off  at  the  top  ^. 

^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  various  mouldings  of  the  differ- 
ent styles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Paley's  Manual  of  Gothic  Mould- 
ings ;  a  very  excellent  book,  in  which  the  formation,  gradual  develop- 
ment, and  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  important  architectural 
features,  are  ably  and  accurately  defined. 
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The  Fonts  are  almost  invariably  of  an  octagonal 
form,  and  are  generally  of  excellent  workmanship, 
highly  enriched  with  a  variety  of  decorations,  but 
a  quatrefoil  on  each  side,  containing  a  shield  or  some 
other  ornament,  is  the  most  prevalent  design ;  the 
stem  also  is  usually  octagonal,  more  or  less  embel- 
lished with  panels  and  little  buttresses  :  there  is  a 
most  magnificent  specimen  in  Walsingham  Church, 
Norfolk ;  the  oaken  covers  are  often  lofty  composi- 
tions of  tabernacle- work,  and  are  occasionally  painted 
and  gilt,  as  in  S.  Gregory's  Church,  at  Sudbury, 
in  Suffolk. 

The  Reredos,  or  Dosel,  is  sometimes  very  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  and  usually  consists,  as  at  En- 
stone,  Oxfordshire  (p.  76),  of  a  succession  of  small 
niches,  which  originally  contained  images  of  the 
Apostles  and  other  Saints,  but  these  were  generally 
removed  at  the  Reformation  ; 

That  violent  commotion,  which  o'erthrew, 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  glen, 
Altar,  and  Cross,  and  Church  of  solemn  roof, 

And  old  religious  House  Pile  after  Pile. 

Wordsworth. 

There  are  many  splendid  examples  of  reredoses  of 
this  era  remaining,  as  at  Christ  Church,  Hants ; 
Winchester  Cathedral ;     S.  Alban's  Abbey,  &c. 
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&c. ;  in  all  of  which  the  Altar  itself  will  be  found 
a  necessary  part  of  the  composition.  In  modern 
attempts  at  designing  reredoses  this  important 
point  has  frequently  been  neglected.  An  elegant 
stone  credence-table  of  the  fifteenth  century,  oc~ 
curs  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 
There  are  many  beautiful  sedilia  and  piscinae  of 
this  period,  and  the  nu- 
merous rood-screens,  pul- 
pits, pews,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  Ecclesiastical  fur- 
niture, are  generally  in 
good  preservation,  and 
afford  excellent  models 
for  imitation,  Letterns  of 
this  date  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  when  made  of 
brass,  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle  or  peli- 
can, with  the  wings  ex- 
tended to  support  the 
sacred  volume.  In  Cathe- 
drals     and     other     large    Bench  End,  Nectlecombe,  Somerset. 

Churches,  the  sepulchral  monuments  are  often  placed 
between  the  tall  clustered  pillars  of  the  edifice,  en- 
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shrined  within  small  Chapels  of  the  most  costly  and 
gorgeous  description ;  these  are  frequently  covered 
with  such  a  profusion  of  minute  enrichments,  that 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  sculptor  scarcely 
excite  our  admiration,  and  we  perceive  the  truth  of 
Forsyth's  remark,  that  "  mere  difficulty  surmounted 
never  gives  pleasure  but  to  the  artist  himself,  for  in 
the  fine  arts  we  do  not  consider  the  labour  bestowed, 
we  consider  only  the  excellence  produced/'  There 
are  good  specimens  of  gable  crosses  in  this  style  on 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  ;  Merton  College 
Chapel,  Oxford;  and  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire. 


Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 
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1.  EXTRACTS  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

2.  CANONS  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 
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Ancient  Architects  and  modern  Builders. 


It  has  been  observed  as  a  circumstance  full  of 
meaning,  that  no  man  knows  the  names  of  the 
Architects  of  our  Cathedrals.  They  left  no  record 
of  their  names  upon  the  fabrics,  as  if  they  would 
have  nothing  there  that  could  suggest  any  other 
idea  than  the  glory  of  that  God  to  whom  the  edifices 
were  devoted  for  perpetual  and  solemn  worship ; 
nothing  to  mingle  a  meaner  association  with  the 
profound  sense  of  His  presence  :  or  as  if,  in  the  joy 
of  having  built  Him  a  house,  there  was  no  want 
left  unfulfilled,  no  room  for  the  question  whether  it 
is  good  for  a  man  to  live  in  posthumous  renown. 
But  come  to  the  mean  and  petty  reconstructions  of 
the  interior  of  our  Parochial  Churches,  which  have 
been  efi^ected  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  we 
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find  that  they  are  bedaubed,  even  if  the  achievement 
be  no  more  than  the  building  a  gallery,  with  the 
names  at  length,  and  often  in  a  position  of  the  most 
indecent  prominence,  of  those,  not  whose  imagina- 
tions devised  the  work,  not  whose  hands  fashioned  it, 
not  whose  offerings  bore  the  cost,  but  such  as  have 
held  some  temporary  parochial  office,  as  have  been, 
for  the  year  of  the  unsightly  work,  some  Fidenarum 
Gahiorumque  potestas,  and  thus  have  been  enabled  to 
gratify  their  vanity  in  the  temple  of  God." — Glad- 
stone's Church  Principles. 

Classical  and  Gothic  Architecture, 

The  contemplation  of  the  works  of  antique  art 
excites  a  feeling  of  elevated  beauty,  and  exalted 
notions  of  the  human  self ;  but  the  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture impresses  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  self- 
annihilation,  he  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
work  contemplated.  An  endless  complexity  and 
variety  are  united  into  one  whole,  the  plan  of 
which  is  not  distinct  from  the  execution.  A  Gothic 
Cathedral  is  the  petrifaction  of  our  religion." — 
Coleridge. 

"  If  the  science  of  our  ancestors  had  not  been 
directed  and  animated  by  pure  taste,  high  feeling, 
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and  strong  religious  enthusiasm,  they  would  not 
have  handed  down  to  us  a  series  of  monuments, 
extending  nearly  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  which 
will  be  viewed  with  admiration  for  ages.  It  was  a 
noble  idea  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of  the  infinite 
Creator  a  temple,  apparently  indefinite  in  its  extent, 
through  which  the  eye  might  range  without  discern- 
ing the  limit  or  measure ;  and  the  skill  with  which 
this  idea  was  worked  out  meets  with  no  parallel  in 
the  best  days  of  classical  art.'' — Petit's  Remarks  on 
Church  Architecture,  vol.  ii. 

Position  of  Churches, 
Our  Churches,  invariably  perhaps,  stand  east  and 
west,  but  why  is  by  few  persons  exactly  known;  nor 
that  the  degree  of  deviation  from  due  east  often 
noticeable  in  the  ancient  ones  was  determined,  in 
each  particular  case,  by  the  point  in  the  horizon  at 
which  the  sun  rose  upon  the  day  of  the  Saint  to 
whom  the  Church  was  dedicated.  These  observ- 
ances of  our  ancestors,  and  the  causes  of  them,  are 
the  subject  of  the  following  stanzas.'' 

When  in  the  antique  age  of  bow  and  spear 
And  feudal  rapine  clothed  with  iron  mail, 
Came  Ministers  of  peace,  intent  to  rear 
The  mother  Church  in  yon  sequester' d  vale  ; 
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Then,  to  her  Patron  Saint  a  previous  rite 
Resounded  with  deep  swell  and  solemn  close 
Through  unremitting  vigils  of  the  night, 
Till  from  his  couch  the  wished-for  sun  uprose. 

He  rose,  and  straight — as  hy  Divine  command, 
They  who  had  waited  for  that  sign  to  trace 
Their  work's  foundation,  gave  with  careful  hand 
To  the  high  Altar  its  determined  place  ; 

Mindful  of  Him  who  in  the  Orient  born 
There  liv'd,  and  on  the  Cross  His  life  resigned, 
And  who,  from  out  the  regions  of  the  morn, 
Issuing  in  pomp,  shall  come  to  judge  mankind. 

So  taught  their  creed  : — nor  failed  the  eastern  sky 
'Mid  these  more  awful  feelings,  to  infuse 
The  sweet  and  natural  hopes  that  shall  not  die, 
Long  as  the  sun  his  gladsome  course  renews. 

For  us  hath  such  prelusive  vigil  ceased  ; 
Yet  still  we  plant,  like  men  of  elder  days, 
Our  Christian  Altar  faithful  to  the  east. 
Whence  the  tall  window  drinks  the  morning  rays. 

That  obvious  emblem  giving  to  the  eye 
Of  meek  devotion,  which  erewhile  it  gave, 
That  symbol  of  the  Day-spring  from  on  high, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

Wordsworth. 
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The  Font, 

What  the  font  is  every  body  knows,  but  not 
why  it  is  so  called.  The  rites  of  Baptism  in  the  first 
times  were  performed  in  fountains  and  rivers,  both 
because  their  converts  were  many,  and  because  those 
ages  were  unprovided  of  other  baptisteries  :  we  have 
no  other  remainder  of  this  rite  but  the  name.  For 
hence  it  is  that  we  call  our  baptisteries  fonts  ;  which 
when  religion  found  peace,  were  built  and  conse- 
crated for  the  more  reverence  and  respect  of  the 
Sacrament.  These  were  set  at  first  some  distance 
from  the  Church,  after  in  the  Church  porch,  and 
that  significantly,  because  Baptism  is  the  entrance 
into  the  Church  mystical,  as  the  porch  to  the  temple. 
At  the  last,  they  got  into  the  Church,  but  not  into 
every,  but  the  city  Church,  where  the  Bishop  resided, 
hence  called  the  mother  church,  because  it  gave 
spiritual  birth  by  Baptism;  afterward  they  were 
brought  into  rural  Churches.  Wheresoever  they 
stood,  they  were  held  in  high  veneration." — Bishop 
Sparrow  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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The  Lettern, 

The  eagle- desk  is  delineated  in  the  Louterell 
Psalter,  a  beautiful  illuminated  manuscript,  written 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  eagle 
being  there  represented  as  supported  on  a  slender 
and  cylindrical  shaft,  banded  round  half  way  down 
by  an  annulated  moulding." — British  Critic,  No.  50. 

Sepulchral  Monuments, 

"  If  there  is  one  kind  of  sepulchral  monument  beau- 
tiful in  its  form,  comparatively  correct  in  idea,  and 
interesting  both  to  the  sculptor  and  antiquary,  it  is 
the  old  Altar-tomb,  covered  with  its  recumbent  figure 
of  knight,  or  king,  or  bishop,  of  which  so  many  ex- 
quisite remains  are  still  found  in  our  Churches.  And 
yet  against  the  general  idea  of  thus  commemorating 
the  dead  may  be  urged — the  tendency  to  indivi- 
dualize sepulchral  memorials,  —  the  heavy  expense 
attending  it — its  being  obviously  restricted  to  the 
rich  —  its  necessarily  implying  burial  within  the 
Church — and  an  appearance  of  ostentation  not  com- 
patible with  the  perfect  humility  and  unobtrusive- 
ness  of  a  pure  Christian  character."  —  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  140. 
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Monumental  Inscriptions, 
There  is  a  simple  and  striking  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  a  general  secularity  had  encroached  upon 
the  Church,  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  those  monu- 
mental inscriptions  which  deface  the  walls  of  many 
of  our  sacred  edifices.  It  is  extremely  painful  to 
see  on  every  hand,  in  almost  every  Church,  records 
of  social  respectability,  of  domestic  affection,  of  pro- 
fessional talent,  of  scientific  acquirement,  of  martial 
valour,  in  one  instance  which  has  met  my  eye,  even 
of  distinction  in  freemasonry,  without  any  accom- 
panying notice  of  the  Christian  hopes  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  of  that  character  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  their  human  qualities  can  justly  claim  either 
permanence  or  praise.  What  respect  has  the  stern 
sceptre  of  death  for  these  earthly  shows  }  What 
title  have  they  to  be  commemorated  amidst  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  Christian  temple,  unless  they  be 
under  the  seal  of  Christ  ?  Gladdening  it  is  in  the 
long  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  walled  with  the  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  of  antiquity,  to  pass  from  these 
cheerless  memorials  of  the  dead,  which  alone  pa- 
ganism could  supply,  to  the  emphatic  phrases,  and 
the  not  less  eloquent  symbols,  which  marked  the 
tombstones  of  the  early  Christians,  and  told  of  their 
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present  peace  and  joyful  anticipations  of  the  future  ; 
but  how  sad  that  we  should  now  recoil  from  the  use 
of  our  free  privileges,  and  speak,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  as  though  immortality 
was  not  yet  brought  to  light!'* — Gladstone's  Church 
Principles. 

The  different  styles  of  Architecture, 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  our  own  age,  which 
is  to  imitate  every  style  of  Architecture  that  can  be 
found  in  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  it  appears  that 
in  any  given  period  and  place  our  forefathers  ad- 
mitted but  of  one  style,  which  was  used  to  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  every  other  during  its  prevalence. 
After  enduring  for  about  a  century,  this  style  gra- 
dually gives  way  and  another  makes  its  appearance, 
w^hich  in  turn  assumes  the  exclusive  privilege,  and 
is  in  turn  superseded,  so  that  the  buildings  of  every 
country  may  be  distributed  under  two  general  heads : 
those  that  exhibit  the  distinct  features  of  an  esta- 
blished style,  and  those  that  contain  a  mixture  of 
the  features  of  two  consecutive  styles,  which  are 
commonly  called  Transition  Specimens.  The  nature 
of  the  last  will  of  course  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  style  has  arisen." — Willis'  Remarks 
on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Romanesque  and  Gothic  Architecture, 
"  The  ancient  Churches  of  Europe  offer  to  us  two 
styles  of  Architecture,  between  which,  when  we  con- 
sider them  in  their  complete  development,  the  differ- 
ence is  very  strongly  marked. 

During  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian 
period,  religious  edifices  were  built  in  the  former  of 
these  two  styles.  Its  characters  are  a  more  or  less 
close  imitation  of  the  features  of  Roman  Architec- 
ture. The  arches  are  round ;  are  supported  on  pil- 
lars retaining  traces  of  the  classical  proportions  ;  the 
pilasters,  cornices,  and  entablature  have  a  correspond- 
ence and  similarity  with  those  of  classical  Archi- 
tecture ;  there  is  a  prevalence  of  rectangular  faces 
and  square- edged  projections ;  the  openings  in  walls 
are  small,  and  subordinate  to  the  surfaces  in  which 
they  occur;  the  members  of  the  Architecture  are 
massive  and  heavy ;  very  limited  in  kind  and  repe- 
tition; the  enrichments  being  introduced  rather  by 
sculpturing  surfaces,  than  by  multiplying  and  extend- 
ing the  component  parts.  There  is  in  this  style  a 
predominance  of  horizontal  lines,  or  at  least  no  pre- 
dominance and  prolongation  of  vertical  ones.  For 
instance,  the  pillars  are  not  prolonged  in  correspond- 
ing mouldings  along  the  arches ;  the  walls  have 
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no  prominent  buttresses,  and  are  generally  termin- 
ated by  a  strong  horizontal  tablet  or  cornice.  This 
style  may  conveniently  be  designated  by  the  term 
Romanesque.  This  same  kind  of  Architecture,  or 
perhaps  particular  modifications  of  it,  have  been  by 
various  persons  termed  Saxon,  Norman,  Lombard, 
Byzantine,  &c. 

"  The  second  style  of  which  we  have  spoken  made 
its  appearance  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  second 
thousand  years  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  pointed  arch  ;  by  pillars  which  are  ex- 
tended so  as  to  lose  all  trace  of  classical  proportions  ; 
by  shafts  which  are  placed  side  by  side,  often  with 
different  thicknesses,  and  are  variously  clustered  and 
combined.  Its  mouldings,  cornices,  and  capitals, 
have  no  longer  the  classical  shapes  and  members ; 
square  edges,  rectangular  surfaces,  pilasters  and  en- 
tablatures disappear;  the  elements  of  building  be- 
come slender,  detached,  repeated  and  multiplied : 
they  assume  forms  implying  flexure  and  ramification. 
The  openings  become  the  principal  part  of  the  wall, 
and  the  other  portions  are  subordinate  to  these. 
The  universal  tendency  is  to  the  predominance  and 
prolongation  of  vertical  lines ;  for  instance,  in  the 
interior,  by  continuing  the  shafts  in  the  arch-mould- 
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ings;  on  the  exterior,  by  employing  buttresses  of 
strong  projection,  which  shoot  upwards  through  the 
line  of  parapet,  and  terminate  in  pinnacles. 

All  over  Europe  this  style  is  commonly  termed 
Gothic ;  and  though  the  name  has  often  been  ob- 
jected to,  it  seems  to  be  not  only  convenient  from 
being  so  well  understood,  but  also  by  no  means  in- 
appropriate with  regard  to  the  associations  which  it 
implies/' — Whewell's  Notes  on  German  Churches. 

The  Romanesque  of  Normandy,  and  still  more  of 
England,  is  essentially  Gothic  ;  not  indeed  fully  de- 
veloped, but  quite  sufficiently  so  to  mark  its  direct 
and  inevitable  tendency  :  hence  the  transition  to  the 
complete  styles  in  these  countries  is  easy  and  na- 
tural."— Petit's  Remarks  on  Church  Architecture, 
vol.  i. 


The  large  plain  lancet  windows  of  Sahsbury,  of 
the  transepts  of  York,  &c.,  are  only  members  in 
systems  of  ornament,  and  are  each  small  compared 
with  their  aggregate  number,  and  with  the  vastness 
of  the  building.  But  such  windows,  though  the 
exactest  copies  of  the  originals,  appear  at  once  over- 
grown and  rude  where  they  are  the  chief  features 
of  a  low  and  unadorned  elevation,  of  which  they 
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occupy  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  height,  with  the 
merest  shadows  of  buttresses,  if  any  at  all,  between 
them,  and  perhaps  with  nothing  but  some  meagre 
thread  of  a  moulding,  or  some  very  bare  parapet 
above  them.  This  only  helps  to  shew  how  difficult 
it  is  to  copy  well.  The  successful  application  of  an 
existing  style  is  almost  as  great  a  reach  of  genius 
as  the  original  conception  of  it." — British  Critic, 
No.  56. 

Early  Decorated  Stained  Glass, 

"  The  side  windows  of  the  choir  of  Merton  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  retain  much  of  their  original  glaz- 
ing, which  is  particularly  valuable,  as  affording  spe- 
cimens of  a  very  early  style  of  stained  glass,  as  well 
as  for  its  elegance  of  design.  The  principal  lights 
contain  figures  of  saints,  of  small  proportion,  de- 
picted in  colours,  and  standing  in  stalls  or  taber- 
nacles. Above  and  below  these,  the  glass  is  dis- 
posed in  various  geometrical  lines,  diapered  over 
with  slender  branches  and  foliage.  A  border  of  rich 
colours,  composed  of  leaves  and  heraldic  figures, 
surrounds  each  light;  and  various  roundels  and 
small  pieces  of  colour  are  intermingled  with  the 
white  glass." — Pugin's  Examples,  vol.  i. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONS  AND  CANONS  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

©f)ings  appataining  to  ©f)nrtT)cs. 

81.  A  Font  of  Stone  for  Baptism  in  every  Church. 

According  to  a  former  Constitution,  too  much 
neglected  in  many  places,  we  appoint  that  there 
shall  be  a  Font  of  stone  in  every  Church  and 
Chapel  where  baptism  is  to  be  ministered ;  the 
same  to  be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places ;  in  which 
only  Font  the  minister  shall  baptize  publicly." 

82.  A  decent  Communion-table  in  every  Church. 

Whereas  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that  in  all 
Churches  within  the  realm  of  England,  convenient 
and  decent  Tables  are  provided  and  placed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  Communion  ;  we  appoint  that 
the  same  tables  shall  from  time  to  time  be  kept  in 
sufficient  and  seemly  manner,  and  covered  in  time 
of  Divine  Service,  with  a  carpet  of  silk  or  other 
decent  stuff,  thought  meet  by  the  Ordinary  of  the 
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place,  if  any  question  be  made  of  it ;  and  with  a  fair 
linen  cloth  at  the  time  of  the  Ministration,  as  be- 
cometh  that  Table,  and  so  stand,  saving  when  the 
said  holy  Communion  is  to  be  administered :  at 
which  time  the  same  shall  be  placed  in  so  good  sort 
within  the  Church  or  Chancel,  as  thereby  the 
Minister  may  be  more  conveniently  heard  of  the 
communicants  in  his  Prayer,  and  Ministration,  and 
the  communicants  also  more  conveniently,  and  in 
more  numbers,  may  communicate  with  the  said 
Minister  :  and  that  the  Ten  Commandments  be  set 
up  on  the  east  end  of  every  Church  and  Chapel, 
where  the  people  may  best  see  and  read  the  same, 
and  other  chosen  sentences  written  upon  the  walls 
of  the  said  Churches  and  Chapels,  in  places  conve- 
nient :  and  likewise  that  a  convenient  seat  be  made 
for  the  Minister  to  read  service  in.  All  these  to  be 
done  at  the  charge  of  the  parish." 


83.  A  Pulpit  to  be  provided  in  every  Church. 

''The  Churchwardens  or  Questmen,  at  the  com- 
mon charge  of  the  parishioners  in  every  Church, 
shall  provide  a  comely  and  decent  Pulpit,  to  be  set 
in  a  convenient  place  within  the  same,  by  the  dis- 
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cretion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  place,  if  any  question 
do  arise,  and  to  be  there  seemly  kept  for  the  preach- 
ing of  God's  Word." 

84.  A  Chest  for  Alms  in  every  Church. 

**The  Churchwardens  shall  provide  and  have  with- 
in three  months  after  the  publishing  of  these  Con- 
stitutions, a  strong  Chest  with  a  hole  in  the  upper 
part  thereof,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish  (if  there  be  none  such  already  provided), 
having  three  keys ;  of  which  one  shall  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  Parson,  Vicar,  or  Curate,  and 
the  other  two  in  the  custody  of  the  Churchwardens 
for  the  time  being  :  which  Chest  they  shall  set  and 
fasten  in  the  most  convenient  place,  to  the  intent 
the  parishioners  may  put  into  it  their  alms  for  their 
poor  neighbours.  And  the  Parson,  Vicar,  or  Curate, 
shall  diligently  from  time  to  time,  and  especially 
when  men  make  their  testaments,  call  upon,  exhort 
and  move  their  neighbours  to  confer  and  give,  as 
they  may  well  spare,  to  the  said  Chest;  declaring 
unto  them,  that  whereas  heretofore  they  have  been 
diligent  to  bestow  much  substance  otherwise  than 
God  commanded,  upon  superstitious  uses,  now  they 
ought  at  this  time  to  be  much  more  ready  to  help 
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the  poor  and  needy,  knowing  that  to  reheve  the 
poor  is  a  sacrifice  which  pleaseth  God  :  and  that 
also  whatsoever  is  given  for  their  comfort  is  given 
to  Christ  Himself,  and  is  so  accepted  of  Him  that 
He  will  mercifully  reward  the  same.  The  which 
alms  and  devotion  of  the  people,  the  keepers  of  the 
keys  shall  yearly,  quarterly,  or  oftener,  (as  need  re- 
quireth,)  take  out  of  the  Chest,  and  distribute  the 
same  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  parish,  or  six 
of  the  chief  of  them,  to  be  truly  and  faithfully  de- 
livered to  their  most  poor  and  needy  neighbours." 

85.  Churches  to  be  kept  in  sufficient  reparations. 
The  Churchwardens  or  Questmen,  shall  take 
care  and  provide  that  the  Churches  be  well  and 
sufficiently  repaired,  and  so  from  time  to  time  kept 
and  maintained,  that  the  windows  be  well  glazed, 
and  that  the  floors  be  kept  paved,  plain  and  even, 
and  all  things  there  in  such  an  orderly  and  decent 
sort,  without  dust,  or  any  thing  that  may  be  noisome 
or  unseemly,  as  best  becometh  the  House  of  God, 
and  is  prescribed  in  an  Homily  to  that  efi^'ect.  The 
hke  care  they  shall  take,  that  the  Churchyards  be 
well  and  sufficiently  repaired,  fenced,  and  maintained 
with  walls,  rails,  or  pales,  as  have  been  in  each  place 
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accustomed,  at  their  charges  unto  whom  by  law  the 
same  appertaineth :  but  especially  they  shall  see  that 
in  every  meeting  of  the  congregation  peace  be  well 
kept :  and  that  all  persons  excommunicated,  and  so 
denounced,  be  kept  out  of  the  Church." 
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Aisles,  41,  51. 
Alms- chests,  99,  216. 
Altar,  22,  77. 
Altar- candlesticks,  80. 
Altar-carpet,  78. 
Altar-cloth,  ib. 
Altar- screen,  81. 
Altar-tombs,  112,  207. 
Ancient  architects,  201. 
Apse,  46,  116. 
Arcades,  81,  124,  127,  149. 
Arches,  125,  133,  147,  168, 
174,  181,  182. 

Ball- flowers,  171. 
Bases,  125,  134,  168,  187. 
Bells,  61. 
Bell-cot,  62. 

Bell-turrets,  62,  151,  192. 
Bell-gables,  151. 
Belfry-windows,  57, 120,  150. 
Brickwork,  25. 

Buttresses,  122,  144,  150, 165, 
185. 

Canons,  214. 

Capitals,  125,  134,  168,  187. 
Chancel,  45. 
Chancel-aisles,  51. 
Chantries,  51,  112. 
Chapels,  42,  51,  197. 
Church-chest,  64. 
Churchyard,  65. 
Churchyard  cross,  67. 
Circular  windows,  121,  142. 
Classical  and  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture, 202. 


Clerestory  windows,  40,  142, 
163. 

Corbel-tables,  123,  145. 
Cornices,  167. 
Credence,  82. 
Crosses,  14. 

Diaper-work,  148,  174. 
Doorways,  37,  117,  135,  160, 
182. 

Eagle-desk,  98. 
Ecclesiastical   furniture,  42, 

155,  176,  196. 
Encaustic  tiles,  29. 

Faldstool,  92. 
Fan- tracery  vaulting,  188. 
Flintwork,  24,  192. 
Floor-crosses,  111. 
Foliage,  154,  174,  193. 
Fonts,  73,129,  155,  175,  195, 
205. 

Gable  cross,  40. 
Gravestones,  68. 
Ground-plans,  21,  116. 

Headstone,  68. 
Holy  Sepulchre,  51. 
Hoodmoulds,  118,  120,  137, 
161,  183. 

Instruments   of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, 48. 
Ironwork,  26. 
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Lancet  windows,  137,  212. 
Lead,  27. 
Lettern,  95,  206. 
Lich-gate,  69. 
Locker,  87. 

Masonry,  24. 

Monumental  Inscriptions, 
207. 

Mouldings,  152,  154,  172, 

174,  193,  194. 
Moveable  benches,  105. 

Nave,  35. 

Oak  shingles,  27. 
Office  books,  79. 
Organ,  107. 

Painted  glass,  17,  28,  121, 

143,  164,  185,  213. 
Parapets,  145,  166,  174,  186. 
Parish  chest,  64. 
Pews,  43,  101. 

Pillars,  37,  125,  146,  167, 
187. 

Pinnacles,  145,  166. 
Piscina,  85, 
Plans,  21. 

Poppy-heads,  49,  101,  104. 
Porches,  30,  116,  134,  160, 
182. 

Position  of  Churches,  203. 
Pulpit,  88. 

Recumbent  effigies,  109. 
Regals,  108. 
Reredos,  81,  195. 
Ridge- crest,  41. 


Romanesque     and  Gothic 

Architecture,  211. 
Rood-screen,  43,   45,  155, 

176. 

Roofs,  39,  46,  58,  126,  148, 
169,  188. 

Sacred  vessels,  78. 
Sedilia,  84. 

Sepulchral  Brasses,  111. 

 Monuments,  43, 

49,  109,  156,  176,  207. 
Shafts,  133,  182. 
Slates,  27. 

Spires,  58,  151,  169,  191. 
Spire-lights,  59,  151,170. 
Stalls,  49. 

Stringcourses,  122,  146,  167. 
Styles  of  Architecture,  12, 
209. 


Tooth-ornament,  154. 
Towers,  53,  126,  149,  169, 
190. 

Transoms,  161,  184. 
Tudor  flower,  193. 
Turrets,  57,  128,  166,  186, 
190. 


Vaulted  roofs,  126,  148,  169, 

188. 
Vestry,  63. 

Weathercock,  61. 
Windows,  38,  45,  119,  137, 
160,  161,  183. 

Yew-tree,  67. 
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In  the  Press,  8vo,  with  seven  hundred  Woodcuts, 

^  &lo$m^  of  'Ecxm^ 

USED   IN   BRITISH  HERALDRY. 

Royal  Svo.  price  7s.  6d.  with  Engravings^ 
AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST, 

AND  SOME  REMARKS  ON  DECORATIVE  COLOURING. 
By  Members  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Architectural  Society. 

Third  edition,  enlarged,  small  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

l^cmarltg  on  lEngUsjb  @6urc|)eg, 

And  on  the  Expediency  of  rendering  Sepulchral  Memorials  subservient 
to  Pious  and  Christian  uses. 

By  J.  H.  MARKLAND,  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 
Third  edition,  with  additional  woodcuts,  small  Svo.  5s. 

Anglican  &\)\xxdj  '^xcf)iUtt\xxe, 

With  some  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  Furniture. 
By  JAMES  BARR,  Architect. 


BY  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  OXFORD. 


The  Eight  Parts  complete,  in  one  vol.  4to.  cloth  lettered,  II.  3s. 

Spccim^n^  of  Qt\)nxdj  ^htt,  Scpulc!)ral  Qtxom^t  Src. 

Sm.  illustrated  by  10  Woodcuts,  Is. 

^  Paper  on  iHonumcnt^. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.,  Priest  Vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
Third  edition,  small  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

St.  ^ntj&oltn'^ ;  or,  ©ID  (S^\^\m\)t$  anli  iSch). 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

By  FRANCIS  E.  PAGET,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Elford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author.    Small  ^vo.    4s.  Qd.  cloth,  with  plates. 

iMilforD  i-Halboi^in;  or,  ^eto^  anti  Iflctoljolticr^. 

\^mo.  price  2d. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  LA^YS  FOR  REGULATING 

Extracted  from  the  best  Authorities. 
Qvo.  illustrated  hy  seven  Woodcuts,  2s.  Qd. 

Mcmarfe^  upon  SSa^i^i?)^  €&apcl^, 

With  Observations  on  the  Architecture  and  present  state  of  the  Chantry  on 
Wakefield  Bridge. 

By  JOHN  CHESSELL  BUCKLER,  and  CHARLES  BUCKLER, 
Architects. 

In  the  press,  small  Svo.,  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts, 

^  ffiuitic  to  ll)c  ^xtljxiuinxt  ant)  Antiquities 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  CITY  OF  OXFORD. 


VIEWS  II  OXFORD, 

ENGRAVED  BY  JOHN  LE  KEUX, 

FROM  DRAWINGS  BY  F.  MACKENZIE. 

PROOF  IMPRESSIONS,  QUARTO,  PRICE  1*.  EACH. 

1  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  from  the  north-west 

2  Interior  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 

3  The  west  Front  of  Christ  Church,  from  St.  Aldate's 

4  Christ  Church  Hall,  and  part  of  the  great  Quadrangle 

5  Interior  of  Christ  Church  Hall 

6  Staircase  leading  to  the  Hall,  Ch.  Ch. 

7  Christ  Church  Library,  and  part  of  Peckwater  Quadrangle 
7*Peckwater  Quadrangle,  from  the  south 

8  Interior  of  the  Chapter-house,  Ch.  Ch. 

9  The  Front  of  University  College 

10  The  Hall  and  Chapel  of  University  Coll. 

1 1  The  Front  of  Balliol  College 

12  The  Hall,  and  part  of  the  Library,  Balliol  College 

13  Merton  College  from  the  field 

13*The  New  Front  of  Merton  College,  designed  by  Mr.  Bh)re 

14  The  Library,  and  small  Quadrangle,  Merton  College 

15  East  window,  &c.  Merton  College  Chapel 

16  Merton  College  Chapel,  from  Magpie-lane 
16*Merton  College  Chapel,  the  north  side 

17  The  Front  of  Exeter  College 

18  The  Hall,  and  part  of  the  Quadrangle,  Exeter  College 

19  The  west  Front  of  Oriel  CoUese 

20  The  Hall  and  Chapel,  Oriel  College 

21  The  soiith  Front  of  Queen's  College,  and  part  of  the  High-street 

22  The  south  Quadrangle,  Queen's  College 

23  New  College  Cloister,  and  west  end  of  the  Chapel 

24  New  College  Chapel,  and  Quadrangle 

25  Interior  of  New  College  Cliapel 

26  New  College,  from  the  garden 

27  The  FrontW  Lincoln  College 

28  Lincoln  College  Chapel 

29  The  south  Front  of  All  Souls  College  and  part  of  the  High-street 

30  All  Souls  College  Chapel,  and  Quadrangle 

31  The  west  Front  of  All  Souls  College 

32  The  north  or  inner  Quadrangle  of  All  Souls  College 

33  The  west  Front  of  Magdalene  College 

34  General  view  of  Magdalene  College,  from  the  bridge 

35  The  cloistered  Quadrangle  of  Magdalene  College 

36  Magdalene  College,  from  the  walk 

37  The  Front  of  Brasenose  College 

38  Interior  of  Brasenose  College  Chapel 

39  The  Front  of  Corpus  Christi  College 

40  Part  of  the  Quadrangle  of  Corpus  Christi  College 

41  Trinity  College,  from  the  garden 

42  Trinity  College  Chapel,  from  Broad-street 

43  The  west  Front  of  St.  John's  College 

44  The  garden  front  of  St.  John's  College 

45  The  Front  of  Jesus  College 

46  The  Quadrangle  of  Jesus  College 
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VIEWS  IN  OXFORD  CONTINUED. 


47  The  Front  of  Wadham  College 

48  Interior  of  Wadham  College  Hall 

49  Pembroke  College,  and  St.  Aldate's  Church 

50  The  Quadrangle  of  Pembroke  College 

51  Worcester  College  Library 

52  Worcester  College  Garden,  with  part  of  the  Quadrangle 
58  St.  Mary  Hall  |  55  New  Inn  Hall 
54  Magdalene  Hall               ]  56  St.  Alban  Hall 

57  St.  Edmund  Hall,  and  St.  Peter's  Church 

58  Part  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  Divinity  School 

59  Interior  of  the  Bodleian  Library 

60  East  Front  of  the  Schools,  from  New  College-lane 

61  Proscholium  of  the  Divinity  School,  commonly  called  '  the  pig  market' 

62  Interior  of  the  Divinity  School 

63  Tower  and  Quadrangle  of  the  Schools 

64  Front  of  the  Theatre 

65  The  Clarendon,  and  Broad-street,  from  the  east 

66  Broad-street,  and  the  Clarendon,  from  the  west 

67  The  University  Printing-house 

68  The  Ashmolean  Museum 

69  The  Radcliffe  Observatory 

70  The  Radcliffe  Library,  from  All  Souls  College 

71  The  Radcliffe  Library,  &c.  from  Cat-street 

72  Inti'rior  of  the  Radcliffe  Library 

73  The  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  from  the  Parks 

74  The  Botanic  Garden 

75  The  Castle,  with  part  of  the  Mount 

76  The  Town  Hall 

77  St.  Peter's  Church,  from  the  south-oast 

78  Interior  of  St.  Peter's  Church 

79  The  Tower  and  Spire  of  St.  Mary's  Churi-h 

80  South  Front  of  St.  T^Iary's  Church 

81  Interior  of  St.  Mary's  Church 

82  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  Ship-street 

83  All  Saints'  Church,  and  part  of  High-street 

84  St.  Martin's,  or  Carfax  Church 

85  St.  Peter-le-Bailey  Church,  and  Queen-st, 

86  St.  Aldate's  Church         |  87  St.  Ebbo"s  Church 

88  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church,  south  front 

89  Magdalene  Church,  from  St.  Giles's 

90  St.  Giles's  Church  I  92  St.  Clement's  Church 


94  Iffley  Church,  exterior,  from  the  south-west 

95  Interior  of  Iflley  Church,  from  the  west  end 
95*Interiop.  of  Iffley  Church,  from  the  east  end 

96  South-east  view  of  Oxford,  from  Merton  field 

97  South-west  view  of  Oxford,  from  the  Railway  Station 

98  South  view  of  Oxford,  from  the  hill  on  the  Abingdon  road 

99  East  view  of  Oxford,  from  the  Henley  road 

100  North-east  view  of  Oxford,  from  Holywell  meadows 

101  The  Martyrs'  Memorial 

102  The  Taylor  Buildiin^g 

Ji  lih  any  twelve  of  these  Views,  selected  by  the  purchaser, 
a  neat  Portfolio  to  contain  them  will  he  given. 

OXFORD:   JOHN  HENRY  PARKER. 


91  Holywell  Church 


93  St.  Thomas's  Church 
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BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


Publications  of  the  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

Folio,  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d.,  with  Designs  of  the  Painted 
Glass  Windows, 

*  WORKING  DRAWINGS  OF 

By  J.  UJSDEUWOOD,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Folio,  Second  Edition^  in  the  Press, 

AVORKING  DRAWINGS  OF 

By  JOHN  M.  DEKICK,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Folio,  Price  7s.  6d. 

VIEWS  AND  DETAILS  OF 

^t.  ffitks's  (ESurc]&,  mkxij. 

A  good  sj3C'cimon  of  the  Early  English  style. 
By  JAMES  PARK  HARRISON,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church. 

Folio,  Price  7s.  6d. 

VIEWS,  ELEVATIONS,  SECTIONS,  AND  DETAILS  OF 

Near  Maidenhead,  Berkshire. 

A  good  and  pure  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style. 
By  Wm.  BUTTERFIELD,Esq. 

Folio,  5s. 

VIEAVS,  ELEVATIONS,  AND  SECTIONS  OF 

A  small  Church  in  the  Decorated  style. 
By  CHARLES  BUCKLER,  Esq.,  Architect. 
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BY  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  OXFORD. 


Publications  of  the  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
Folio,  5s. 

VIEWS,  ELEVATIONS,  AND  SECTIONS  OF 

By  C.  CRANSTOUN,  Esq.,  Architect. 
Preparing  for  Publication,  Folio, 

VIEWS,  ELEVATIONS,  AND  SECTIONS  OP 

Near  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 
A  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
By  JOHN  PRITCHARD,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Svo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts,  10s,  6d, 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  ABBEY  AT 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  ADDINGTON,  B.A. 
The  profits  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  Church. 

Svo.,  Second  Edition,  in  the  Press, 

A  MEMOIR  OF 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  WEARE,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Svo.,  Price  45.  6d. 

A  MEMOIR  OF 

With  the  Original  Contract  for  Building  it,  A.D.  1435. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts. 

In  the  Press,  Svo. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  HOSPITAL  AT 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  ADDINGTON,  B.A. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  HENRY  PAKKER. 


Publications  of  the  Oxford  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
Svo.  illustrated  with  numerous  Woodcuts, 

E  eSrute  to  t^t  Architectural  Antiquities 

IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  OXFORD. 
Part  I. — Containing  the  Deanery  of  Bicester,  with  38  Woodcuts.  4s, 
II. — Containing  the  Deanery  of  Woodstock,  with  114  Woodcuts. 
7s.  6d. 

III.  — Deanery  of  Cuddesden.    Ride  the  First,  with  100  Woodcuts, 

6s.;  Rides  II.  and  III.  are  in  the  Press. 

IV.  — Deanery  of  Abingdon ypreparim;/ for  Publication. 

Working   Drawings   of  Ancient   Pews  or  Open  Seats, 
Is.  each  sheet. 

Headington,  Oxon.  Stanton  Harcourt  and  Ensham, 

Haseley,  Oxon.  Oxon ;  Great  Chalfield,  Wilts. 
Steeple-Aston,  Oxon. 

Patterns  of  Twenty-four  Standards  or  Bench-ends,  from 

Steeple-Aston  Church,  Oxon,  by  John  Plowman, Esq.,  Architect, 

on  two  sheets,  25. 
Stall-.and  Desk  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick.  Is. 
Stall  Ends,  Talland  Church,  Cornwall ;   Beverley  Minster ; 

Choh',  All  Samts,  Wakefield;  Finial,  Postling,  Kent.  Is. 
Ancient  Stone  Desk  in  Crowle  Church,  near  Worcester.  Is, 
Ancient  Reredos  of  an  Altar  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 

Oxford.  1.9. 

Norman  Font,  Laneast  Church,  Cornwall,  with  details.  Is. 
Norman  Font,  Newenden  Church,  Kent,  with  details.  Is. 
Specimens  of  the  Tracery  of  Windows,  from  sketches  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rickman.    Nine  on  a  sheet,  two  sheets,  Is.  each. 

Pulpits,  with  Plans,  Sections,  and  Details.    Is.  each  sheet. 
Wolvercot,  Oxfordshire,  Perpendicular,  wood. 
Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  Early  Decorated,  stone. 

St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  Late  Decorated,  woodj  with  Coombe,  Oxfordshire, 
Perpendicular,  stone.  t 

Screens,  with  Sections  and  Details,  on  a  sheet,  Is. 
Dorchester,  Oxon,  Decorated. 
Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon,  Early  English. 

Portfolios  for  the  Society's  Publications,  Svo.  Is.  6d. ;  folio,  5s. 
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